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This special issue of “Studies” is the first of our annual “book” issues. 
Tt includes, not only a series of critical essays on new and_ relevant 
books in the field, but also considered responses by certain of the authors 
concerned. — — Moreover (and this is another “first”), it includes an 


annotated listing of recent books written by members of the Philosophy 
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of Education Society, a bibliography of works of current importance to 
educators, a section devoted to significant paperbacks, and an examina- 
tion of ]96]’s periodical articles relating to philosophy and education. 

— — The issue, therefore, may serve as an anthology of critical 
studies by writers representing a variety of orientations. It may serve 
as a resource for those interested in keeping up with the wealth of 
writings in our discipline. And, perhaps most significantly, it may 


serve as a definitive and topical bibliography for students working in 
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the many branches of education. — — No other journal, we may safely 
say, offers precisely these services to teachers and students in philosophy 
and education. In a field of growing complexity, someone must keep the 
scholarly record up to date. “Studies” proposes to do so—with help from its 


readers through subscriptions and contributions to future bibliographies. 
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The University of Wisconsin, on 


TH CR EAT 1 Vi Beale 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


by THOMAS MUNRO and HERBERT READ 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1960. 


Thomas Munro’s Inglis Lecture, “The Interrelation of the 
Arts in Secondary Education,” and Herbert Read’s Burton Lec- 
ture, “The Third Realm of Education,” were delivered at Harvard 
University in 1960, Brought together in the present volume, 
much of their value lies in the presentation in condensed form + 
of some of the major theoretical contributions to the field of art 
education of two men whose extensive writings have been widely 
influential for more than a generation. While both Munro and 
Read discuss the value to be gained from the incorporation of 
an education in the arts with a program of general education, 
their emphases are sufficiently different to warrant discussing 
them separately. 


Professor Munro claims that the place of the arts in general 
education can be determined by first deciding what kinds of 
human beings we would like our educational systems to produce, 
in order that the major educational aims can be identified. Then 
“we can go ahead more intelligently to ask how each subject, 
including the arts, can best contribute to [these aims] on each | 
age level.” (p. 82). According to Munro, the major aims of 
education, “widely approved on principle,” are two: psychologi- 
cal, and social and cultural. Education should, firstly, provide 
for the healthy maturing of individual personality, and secondly, 
turn to “feeding a wide range of knowledge, experience, skills, 
attitudes, and standards of value to each student in the best 
possible order.” (p. 10) 


1 Amplitications of the views presented in the present volume can be found 
in Thomas Munro, ART EDUCATION: ITS PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY (New York: 
The Liberal Arts Press, 1956), and, among the many works of Herbert Read, especially 


in EDUCATION THROUGH ART (London: Faber and Faber, 1943), and THE GRASS 
ROOTS OF ART (New York: Wittenborn, 1947). 
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Since aesthetic and artistic abilities can be found to some 
extent in nearly all students, their cultivation in the schools will 
directly contribute to the aim of well-balanced psychological 
growth. Such cultivation would include, for Munro, the develop- 
ment of greater refinement of sense perception, of imagination, 
of emotional sensitivity to the suggestions and symbols found in 
art, and of bodily control in the techniques of art. In fulfilling 7 
the social and cultural aim of general education, Munro insists 
that the arts be taught as a part of the cultural heritage to be 
transmitted — that the arts of other cultures as well as our own 
are important keys to understanding both ourselves and the lives, 
thoughts, and aspirations of others. 

Professor Munro notes that a number of social conditions 
have conspired to produce the present underdeveloped state of 
the arts in the schools, and that, as a result, education is “on the 
whole too exclusively verbal, intellectual, and practical.” 2 (p. 5) 
While he sees some virtue in studying the arts in connection 
with other subjects, he would have them pursued largely on 
their own right and not as “mere handmaids.” Most important 
of all, he would have the arts studied in such a way that con- 
tinuity would be provided throughout all the grade levels in 
the schools. Such an articulated program would, of course, 
require some agreement among art educators about prerequisites 
for succeeding grades, and more importantly, agreement on 
criteria for the purpose of marking. If a program with continuity 
is to avoid chaos and contempt, art educators must put aside 
“pure subjectivity” and agree on “tentative but clearly defined 
criteria.” Elsewhere Munro has noted that relativism respecting 
aesthetic standards paralyzes the art teacher qua teacher, but 
(and with enviable optimism) that tentative standards “can be 
developed as in the fields of nutrition and medicine.”? It might 
be noted in passing that if aesthetics is indeed a science,* then 
his claim is reasonable; but if the matter of aesthetic standards 
involves questions of value (as distinguished from empirical 
studies of what people like), then his optimism hardly seems 
warranted. 

Elsewhere in his essay, Professor Munro states that the 
study of the arts should involve an integration of practice in 


2 Herbert Read heartily agrees on this point; see his EDUCATION THROUGH 
ART, p. 53. 

3 Munro, ART EDUCATION, p. 12. 

4 See Thomas Munro, TOWARD SCIENCE IN AESTHETICS (New York: Liberal Arts 
Press, 1956). 
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techniques, historical study, and some theoretical and critical 
analysis; and he indicates that all three of these approaches, with 
appropriate modifications, can be undertaken at all grade levels. 
He also notes the apparent atrophy of interest in the arts in the 
adolescent years, and suggests that this may be in part due to 
the schools’ blithe avoidance of blooming sex interests. The at- 

8 tendant evils, he provocatively remarks, are failure to capitalize 
on much motivational potential, failure to capitalize on the 
aesthetic and heuristic value of much of the world’s great art 
(which happens to be sex-oriented), and abandonment of ado- 
lescents to the consumption of the lurid and frankly erotic 
popular and commercial arts. 

For those whose interests in education are systematically 
philosophical, it may seem that Professor Munro tends to avoid 
relevant philosophical issues. His somewhat cavalier treatment 
of the problem of aesthetic standards has already been noted, 
but more prominent is the way in which he arrives at the 
educational aims from which he derives his functions for art 
education, His twin goals of healthy psychological growth and 
the transmission of cultural achievements are in fact not “widely 
approved in principle,” especially if they are taken to be equally 
important. Only by leaving these goals unspecified with respect 
to the pedagogic operations indicated by them could “wide 
approval” be gained; in this case the approval would be about 
as significant as the universal approval of providing a good 
education. It is doubtless the case that if vague concepts are 
dressed in attractive language, almost everyone will approve of 
them. The point here is that if one were to claim that healthy 
psychological growth is largely a function of agencies other than 
the schools (as many people do), then at least half of Munro’s 
argument for the place of the arts in the schools is put in 
jeopardy. The same remarks would apply to the other of Munro’s 
educational goals. 

Another difficulty arises when Professor Munro claims that 
the problem of curriculum building is to “select from world 
culture, and in particular from present Western culture, that 
which seems most important for American youth to learn today, 
and in what sequence.” (p. 15) This mechanical-sounding process 
not only assumes that education is to be dispensed in graded 
packets of subjects — an assumption that would only tend to deny 
the uniqueness and individuality of children — but it also assumes 
that it is somehow possible for someone or some group to select 
from the staggering congeries of items that might be learnec 
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what is in fact “most important.” Even if it were possible to 
agree on criteria of importance, it is doubtful that a single 
“person could know enough about the range for selection, or that 
a group of selectors could ever agree on what fulfilled the 
criteria. The possibility that a content for education might be 
discovered by asking other questions—that is, by abandoning 
the Spencerian search for “what knowledge is of most worth’— 9 
would of course have an important bearing on the selection of 
arts (if any) to be studied in the schools. By way of illustration, 
the art educator might then avoid the vexing question, ‘what 
painting or poem is most important?’ and perhaps ask instead, 
‘is a painting or a poem relevant to the sort of learning desired 
or already in progress, and, if so, why —that is, what use will 
it serve?’ 


T 

In his essay, “The Third Realm of Education,” Herbert 
Read proposes to find a place for the arts in a program of 
general education by revising educational policy in such a way 
as to accord with “the basic tendencies of our civilization.” The 
tendencies Read thinks are relevant to education are those that 
directly impinge upon the psychological well-being of individuals; 
for education is a dialectical process in which the focus of edu- 
cational effort, the person becoming aware of himself, gains 
knowledge and emotional stability as he becomes increasingly 
aware of the world outside and his own relation to it. In brief, 
Read finds that technological society produces alienated and 
frustrated people who are no longer able to achieve constructive 
psychological re-integration through their work. Play, which 
through the educational process can be transformed into creative 
art, is suggested as the way in which men—and more broadly 
speaking, society —can be reconstructed. 

Following Marx, Read claims that knowledge is based on 
the direct perception of reality, or sense data, and that therefore 
knowledge results from a “dialectic of theory and practice” — 
that is, thought and concrete operations conducted with material 
things. It is then claimed that current advances in technology 
have removed the worker from direct contact with the physical 
or natural materials with which his ancestors worked, and that in 
consequence the very knowledge and understanding of the work- 
er is unnaturally truncated, At the same time, the division of 
labor demanded by technology has fragmented and dehumanized 
work, and has denied the worker not only his sense of satisfac- 
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tion at having completed a job and his sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, but has also prevented him from finding in his work 
opportunities for symbolic expression, human interaction, and 
artistic activity. If work had formerly allowed the “sublimation 
of erotic instincts upon which our civilization...is built” (p. 46), 
it no longer does so in its alienated form. 

The problem for Read, then, is to find some substitute 
activity that can fulfill the psychological functions once provided 
for by productive work. After lauding the People’s Republic of 
China for affording its college and university students extended 
opportunities for working between periods of academic study, 
which he perceives to be the pursuit of the educational ideal 
of producing integrated personalities by means of the “dialectic 
of education” (i.e., the alternation between theory and practice), 
Read goes on to say that the educational method of providing 
work experiences is doomed to failure in any technological civ- 
ilization where work has inevitably become alienated. 

The only way remaining by which the libido can be con- 
structively channeled is to develop “the only impulse that is left 
undeveloped in our civilization, aesthetic play.” (p. 59) Here, 
then, is Read’s argument for the place—and a central and inte- 
grative one at that — of art in education.> The “instinctive” 
formative activity of children (play), which gives artistic form 
to their sensations and feelings, can through education be trans- 
formed into aesthetic play, where concentration is directed not 
to the “intelligible world” of sensations and feelings, but rather 
to the “phenomenal world” of perceptions. In this activity the 
imagination, in seeking free forms, can achieve a constructive 
release for the tumultuous erotic impulses. Hence, as Schiller 
suggested, parallel to the sciences of nature and the laws of 
religion and morality must come aesthetic activity (“play and 
appearance”), to set men free from the psychological restraints 
imposed by the former. 

As a method of determining the content of education, and 
of finding the role of the arts within that content, Herbert Read’s 
proposal may be more viable than that of Professor Munro's, 
If, with Read, one analyzes the current ills of society, one may 
get a better idea of what the coming generation will need to 


5 For a fuller treatment of the role of art as an integrator of the entire cur- 
riculum, see Read, EDUCATION THROUGH ART, pp. 71, 230 ff. 
6 Thomas Munro might deal with Read‘s thesis in a more pedestrian — if more 


understandable — fashion: “When in love, as the old saying reminds us, everyone is 
a poet.” ART EDUCATION, p. 262. 
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know and be able to do, than if one merely attempts to select? 
from what is already known and organized into systematic form 
(and which was, of course, appropriate to the needs and ills of 
past societies). Furthermore, if one attempts, as Read does, to 
discover why the arts will contribute to healthy psychological 
growth, thought may become more productive and suggestive 
than if one merely assumes that the arts will contribute to such 11 
growth. 

Read’s proposals stand or fall on the soundness of his diag- 
nosis of society and on the worth of his prescription for the 
remedy. Surely there is much evidence and more opinion to 
support his thesis, from Ruskin to Riesman, from Marx to Mum- 
ford, from the Epicureans to the neo-Freudians, although it may 
be an oversimplification to single out technology as the bete 
noire. (Why not, for example, blame modern man’s “alienation” 
on his preoccupation with quantification and disregard for the 
qualities of things, an attitude, Mumford suggests, that took 
shape with the rise of science?) Yet Read himself casts some 
doubt on his own diagnosis. In the present essay he indicates 
that in the past of Western civilization work was not alienating, 
and men were able successfully to sublimate their erotic impulses 
and build a constructive moral and economic order. Elsewhere 
he has claimed that in the light of “the bloody and embittered 
history” of Western civilization, “we might at least try the ex- 
periment of educating the instincts instead of suppressing them; 
the cost of a failure could not exceed what the world has 
already endured...”8 If today’s ills are largely due to suppres- 
sion of the instincts, in distinction from a happy, sublimating 
past, then it is confusing to claim that the past, too, was marked 
by discord that was a result of suppression — not sublimation — 
of the instincts. 

Read’s remedy, too, is open to question in that he appears 
unconcerned with alternatives or with substantive supporting 
evidence. If, for example, there exist in the world mentally 
healthy people who show no concern for the arts, and mentally 
distraught people who do, then either the proposed remedy is 


7 In fairness to Munro, the selecting of what is “most important’ might be 
construed to mean selecting on the basis of current social needs. Unless, however, 
one were to interpret those needs as Read does — and accept his notion of the role 
of the arts and art education — one would be tempted to then use the arts as “mere 
handmaids” in assisting in the amelioration of those social needs. Munro would very 
likely object to such an orientation for education in the arts. 

8 Herbert Read, ART AND SOCIETY (Kingswood, Surrey: Windmill Press, 1937), 
p. 224. 
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inadequate or a more flexible definition of the arts and aesthetic 
experience is called for. 


At a time when technology and language seem to dominate 
men, these essays may at first glance seem to be anomalous. If 
philosophy of education finds any shortcomings in them, it might 
also fairly be said that the concern of Thomas Munro and 
Herbert Read with the significance of the aesthetic mode of 
experience indicates some shortcomings in the philosophy of 
education. 


THOMAS MUNRO‘’S 
REPLY TOM DONALD (Ci? RNS Bee 


I am glad to have the opportunity to read Professor 
Donald Arnstine’s criticism of my Inglis lecture, “The Interrela- 
tion of the Arts in Secondary Education,” and also to respond 
briefly to it. 

Professor Arnstine’s summary of some of the _ principal 
points in the lecture are, on the whole, fair and accurate, I ap- 
preciate the generally favorable tone of his comments. Where he 
raises questions or disagrees, I believe that our positions are 
not very far apart. 

The first of his doubts is expressed toward my belief that 
tentative standards of value in art and art education “can be 
developed as in the fields of nutrition and medicine.” He regards 
it as a “cavalier treatment of the problem of aesthetic standards,” 
that I do not specify exactly what standards can be developed 
and how they can be demonstrated. I do specify those of 
“healthy psychological growth” and “transmission of cultural 
achievements,” but these concepts seem to him too vague. Some 
people, he thinks, might not accept the goal of healthy psycho- 
logical growth on the ground that it is a function of agencies 


Thomas Munro 
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other than the schools. Professor Arnstine further doubts whether 
it is possible for anyone to select from world culture what is 
most important for American youth to learn, and in what 
sequence. 


The problem of choosing, defining, and defending standards 
of value is a central one in aesthetics and in theories of art 43 
education. The fact that I discussed it only briefly in my lecture 
is due entirely to limitations of space, and not to any disposition 
to ignore or belittle the problem itself. I have written elsewhere 
on it and hope to do more in the future. I am not optimistic 
about any quick or final solution, which would of course be 
impossible; but I am optimistic about some gradual increase in 
intelligent, cooperative thinking about it among art educators. 
I think Professor Arnstine would agree with me that too much 
of their time, and that of prospective art teachers, now has to 
be spent on practical details of materials and studio procedure. 


The inability to prove that certain specific goals and stand- 
ards are best is not limited to aesthetics and art education. In 
all branches of cultural activity, there is some disagreement on 
them: for example, on whether medical knowledge should be 
used for birth control. The devotion of nuclear physics to mili- 
tary ends is likewise debated. Many of the aims and methods 
of medical and other technical education (e.g., in engineering) 
are controversial. All moral, aesthetic, and other cultural goals 
are somewhat vague when stated briefly and abstractly. It is a 
task for extensive discussion to try to agree on more specific 
definitions and applications of them. In the meantime, our cul- 
tural activities must go on, and those who manage them must 
assume certain general goals and standards, at least as tentative 
hypotheses. These can be tested out in practice and discussed 
in theory —then accepted, rejected, or revised for further use. 
Aesthetics does not have to become a full-grown science before 
it can develop tentative value-standards. Art education always 
assumes certain goals—for example, “individual creativeness” — 
and tries to achieve them in its curricula and methods, though 
never able to define or prove them as precisely as might be 
wished. There would not be much sense in stopping all activity 
until we could solve the perennial problems of aesthetics to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 


Professor Arnstine is right in saying that it is hard to agree 
on what is most important in world culture. Here again, the 
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question of value is involved; and many volumes could be written 
on it without coming to a final solution. I see nothing in my 
lecture which implies that the process of selection should or 
would be “mechanical” or “dispensed in graded packets of 
subjects” or that anyone could be sure of what is in fact “most 
important.” By all means, let us keep the process flexible and 
experimental. The same difficulties arise in regard to individual 
and social policies in every field. We cannot prove that our 
evaluations are correct, but we have to make them constantly, 
in art education and elsewhere. It seems to me that Professor 
Arnstine makes the common mistake of going to an extreme of 
skepticism and pessimism which would paralyze all action, mere- 
ly because it is impossible to be certain of or agreed on what is 
best to do. Educators assume a tacit answer to the question 
“what works of art are most important for students to experi- 
ence?’ every time they include one in the curriculum or praise 
it in a textbook. Professor Arnstine merely restates the question 
in suggesting that we ask instead, “Is a painting or a poem 
relevant to the goal of learning desired?” and “what use will it 
serve?” Certainly, one good way to clarify our thinking on goals 
and standards is to begin with what we are now doing and 
with the uses which our present curriculum is intended to serve. 
We can discuss our present selection of materials and activities 
on each age-level in terms of means and ends, values and limita- 
tions, as seen from different points of view. The problem will 
be never-ending, but we shall be making more explicit, reasoned 
choices instead of arbitrary, mechanical ones. 


For many centuries, schools and colleges have been select- 
ing from world culture that which seemed to leaders at the 
time as most important for youth to learn. They have graded it 
according to age-levels and grouped it into academic subjects. 
Today, we disagree with some of the past selections, gradings, 
and subject divisions. For example, we now try to include more 
of oriental culture and of the visual and musical arts. We include 
less of ancient languages, less memorizing of poetry, less copying 
from casts of classical sculpture. We cannot prove we are right, 
and future generations will certainly keep on changing the pro- 
gram. But we shall not be doing as well as we can until we 
pay more attention to discussing the fundamental questions of 


value on which, Professor Arnstine and I agree, more light is 
needed. 


ERNEST E. BAYLES 


University of Kansas, on 


Reiiak Gai VES TH PNIKUN GS 
THE METHOD OF EDUCATION 


by H. GORDON HULLFEISH and PHILIP G. SMITH 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1961. 


The recent book, Reflective Thinking: The Method of Edu- 
cation, by Hullfish and Smith, is I think the best available on 
the subject. It is written by authors who are no Johnny-come- 
latelies on the matter of reflective teaching. The senior author 
has long been recognized by his contemporaries as the present- 
day leader in this movement, and the junior author is both 
thoroughly grounded in the field and highly able to speak for 
it on his own. As to which author is responsible for what parts 
of the book, I have not attempted to divine, and I do not think 
it pertinent. Suffice it to say that the work is a well-blended 
whole; the two writers have worked so nicely together that 
authorship could very well have been one person rather than two. 


This book presents the thorough discernment of the reflec- 
tive process that carries beyond “steps” or devices, Take, for 
example, the following paragraph (p. 199): 


One other point must be made here. All members of the class were 
participants in this experience, although only one of its members was overtly 
involved. Reflective participation may occur, even though an observer may 
see only “a quiet body.” This point was illustrated by a teacher who, after 
sitting silently through a special seminar for two weeks, thanked the instruc- 
tor for providing an opportunity, as she phrased it, “For giving me the 
chance, for once, to participate with my mind rather than with my mouth.” 


The whole of chapter 12 illustrates this point. Highly reminiscent 
of chapter 15 of Dewey’s “How We Think,” the principle is 
stressed that it is the general context or atmosphere that causes 
an experience to be reflective; not the particular devices that 
may obtain at a given moment. “Thank you for giving me the 
chance, for once, to participate with my mind rather than with 
my mouth.” In these days of group dynamics — with partici- 
pation evaluated by the amount of vocal gymnastics performed 
by each member —, this is a sobering thought, and one not 
genuinely comprehended nor deemed significant by those whose 
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insight into reflective procedure is shallowly unripe. This book 
is solid, and nothing to be said presently may justifiably be taken 
as in any sense mitigating this quality. Supportive of this con- 
viction on my part is the fact that I am using it as a required 
text, and expect to continue its use, in certain of my classes 
dealing with teaching theory. And that is not faint praise. 

Recording at the outset that our American democracy re- 
quires teaching such as will enable and encourage the young 
“to keep on learning,” the book is addressed to the problem of 
clearing up existent confusion as to what such requirement 
implies. Noting that reflective thinking is the process of inde- 
pendent learning, Part I analyzes the thinking process, Part If 
implements it, and Part III puts it to work in school. Although 
in my own teaching I may, and do, place emphases somewhat 
differently and may want certain points stated somewhat dif- 
ferently, with the authors’ treatment of their material I have 
little quarrel. In fact, I perhaps should take a cue from them 
and give more attention to the technical aspects of logic as they 
are treated in Chapter 8. And certainly the down-to-earthness 
of the whole of Part III is both refreshing and instructive. Every 
Amrican public schoolman and schoolwoman should read _ it 
and take heed. It is in these chapters particularly that the 
authors bring out what I consider to be the true spirit of reflec- 
tive teaching, showing how all manner of devices may be used 
to advantage provided only that the pervasive atmosphere is 
fundamentally reflective. 

Turning now to the other side of the coin, there also are 
aspects of the book that evoke a degree of disappointment. In 
general, the source of disappointment may stem from a tendency 
to stop a bit short of clear commitment on certain crucial issues. 
Three of these I feel impelled to discuss because of their seem- 
ingly great importance for democratic educational theory. First 
is the absence of sharp contrast between what may be called 
understanding-level and reflection-level thinking. 

When I recall that it was Professor Hullfish himself who 
first brought me to see this difference, I wonder why he has not 
paid it the attention it seemingly deserves. If a clear distinction 
is not drawn, justification is made possible for a host of claims 
for training in thought” that do not promote reflective thought 
at all. For example, today the term “critical thinking” is a much 
used one, yet used mostly in the sense of thinking straight, ice., 
deducing accurately the logical consequences of a given propo- 
sition. This is a case of using what one knows — applying knowl- 
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edge already possessed. It is indeed seemingly implied by at 
least the latter part of Dewey’s expression (quoted, p. 44), 
“active, persistent, and careful consideration of any belief or 
supposed form of knowledge in the light of the grounds that 
support it and the further conclusions to which it tends.” To 
follow out the further conclusions to which a given proposition 
tends is indeed part of a reflective process, but it is not the 17 
whole process that is encompassed by Bode’s “finding and testing 

of meanings” (quoted, p. 204). 


The latter is clearly a matter of coming to know, rather 
than of using what one already knows. And to blunt the sharp- 
ness of this distinction is to open the way for a host of untenable 
claims — such as one I once read that, since following out a 
musical score requires a mental or thought process, playing a 
complex violin cadenza is indeed training in reflective thought. 
A case of using or following out what one knows or supposedly 
knows may indeed require thought, but it is using a meaning, 
not finding one. That is why I feel it highly needful to distin- 
guish sharply between what I have chosen to call understanding- 
level thinking and reflection-level (or reflective) thinking. 


That the authors have the latter meaning as their primary 
concern is seemingly clear; but clear, I expect, only to those 
who already appreciate the difference. For instance, the first 
paragraph of the short introduction to Part II, An Analysis of 
Thinking, is as follows: 

In ordinary conversation the expression “I think” is used with a 
variety of meanings. We may mean only that something has been remem- 
bered. We may refer to an uncharted flight of imagination. We may mean 
that a stubborn problem has been solved. 


Here, you see, nothing is said regarding “critical,” “deductive,” 
or understanding-level thinking. To those prone to identify a 
case of using an understanding as an instance of reflective 
thought, I fear that this book will serve little as a corrective. 
Yet the whole point of fostering creativity, intellectual independ- 
ence, or ability “to keep on learning” will be missed by one 
who fails to make this distinction. 


The second issue on which the book seemingly falls short 
of clear commitment is the assumed nature of learning, and 
possibly the general psychological position that is taken, Particu- 
larly do I have in mind Chapter 11, but also the tendency to 
refer to behavior as “response,” as in the title of Chapter 10 
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and elsewhere. In pronouncing “a plague on both (or all) your 
houses” as is done on p. 169, the authors are apparently turning 
their backs on their own mentor, Boyd H. Bode (Conflicting 
Psychologies of Learning of 1929 and How We Learn of 1940), 
as well as on others who have long been supposedly “on their 
side.” I refer, of course, to the theory of learning as develop- 
ment of insight which, although not receiving overt “general 
agreement among psychologists,” is at least implicit in seemingly 
all successful learning ventures and is thoroughly subject (and 
has been subjected) to critical experimentation, all of which 
has so far given it solid support. Even the evidence growing 
out of Skinner's work on teaching machines and the recent 
recourse to the idea of “reinforcement” are instances wherein the 
development-of-insight explanation makes far more sense and 
more accurate predictions than that of “conditioning.” To wait, 
moreover, for the day when all psychologists will agree on some- 
thing is perhaps not far removed from awaiting the millenium. 


In the entire chapter called A Theory of Learning for 
Teachers, I noted the word insight used only once (p. 183) and 
that rather inadvertently. Possibly it appeared elsewhere, but 
the issue was not met head-on and the word does not appear 
in the Index.! A word, of course, is not per se important. How- 
ever, when a word is in fairly wide general use to designate an 
important and pertinent point of view, failure to treat it overtly 
would seem to carry the implication of rejection — especially 
after specific blanket rejection of all extant views. Hence, it 
seemingly is to be assumed that the authors reject the insight 
theory of learning along with the theory of conditioning, 


Yet, if their own “meaning” theory is not an aspect of the 
insight theory, I am not able to grasp their theory. In my own 
treatises on learning theory, I have for several reasons chosen 
the word “insight” over the word “meaning,” primarily because 
the latter seems ordinarily to have too limited a connotation; 
it tends to include only what is consciously intellectualized or 
verbalized, It is far from obvious how it would include the 
learning of “skills” or what used to be called the sensori-motor 
learnings, such as maintenance of equilibrium in riding a bicycle. 


1 Incidentally, it might be noted that the Index is not a very serviceable one. 
It is too sparce; it frequently leaves a reader who wants a quick run:down on the 


handling of some concept or idea in the lurch. For example, much as the word 
“meaning” is used, it is not listed. 
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Insight, defined as a sense of or feeling for pattern, repre- 
sents overt recognition that the “something” acquired when 
learning occurs is prior to and distinct from whatever words 
may from time to time be employed in connection therewith. 

It even recognizes whatever it is of demonstrable reality that 
may be implied by the term “intuitive.” Actually the authors 

do not explicitly define the word “meaning,” even though they 19 
discuss it at some length. Thus, a reader is (by the chapter 
title) promised something that does not materialize. No really 
clear theory of learning emerges. 


Furthermore, to persist in using the word “response” in 

referring to behavior is to “give aid and assistance to the enemy.” 
The word response is part of stimulus-response (S-R) psychology 
and implies the reactive (or passive) assumption as applied to 
human beings. If the Dewey-Bode view in psychology meant 
anything, it meant denial of the reactive assumption and adop- 
tion of the “interactive.” Hence, the authors’ repeated use of 
“response” and practically no mention whatever of “interaction” 
further beclouds the matter of learning theory. 
Moreover, there is additional equivocation with the theory 
_of conditioning. For example, to say (p. 183) that something 
“lies so close to the conditioning end of the continuum” is to 
admit that conditioning is one way of learning, one to be 
avoided. If the authors mean this, that is their prerogative 
but in such case I disagree with them violently. One should 
not even try to train dogs, pigeons, or fleas by methods 
that “conditioning,” at least in its strict sense, implies. Animals 
so trained for demonstrations in public zoos may go through 
their “tricks” all right, but their cowed, frightened demeanor is 
evidence enough that “wrong insights” have been imbued. Also, 
I feel that there should be more explicit recognition that insight 
may be gained non-reflectively and be just as flexible, as tenable, 
and as desirable in other ways as reflectively gained ones. All in 
all, it seems to me that the book’s treatment of learning theory 
is not at all satisfactory. 


The third issue on which the book seemingly falls short of 
clear commitment is its complete failure to note the necessity 
for clear recognition of the part that more or less overtly formu- 
lated criteria (or bases for judgment) must play in reflective 
study. Nowhere is anything said of this. 

It is by now quite conventional to aver that pupils should 
be encouraged if not required to think for themselves. However, 
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to leave it there is to give no help in improving the quality of 
the thinking. When are we thinking competently and when 
incompetently? Since the central purpose of thinking is to arrive 
at new principles or conclusions, it is obvious that the quality of 
the arrival-process cannot be properly judged on the basis of 
arrival or non-arrival at old principles or conclusions. How then 
may quality be judged? 

The only way I know is to decide, for a given time, place, 
and purpose, what the basis for judgment —the criterion — shall 
be. For example, at a dog show how does a judge decide which 
is the best of a given breed? He takes the officially accepted 
standards — criteria — and applies them. For another breed, other 
standards or criteria are employed; poodles are not judged by 
great-dane criteria. In a geometry class, Euclidian standards 
are not to be honored if Riemannian postulates are under con- 
sideration. Once a given set of criteria is assumed, then thinking 
can be pronounced good or bad as it adheres or fails to adhere 
to that set. And a teacher’s thinking can be judged the same as 
can a pupil's. 

This, it seems to me, is so important an aspect of training 
in reflective thinking that I am forced to consider inadequate 
any treatment failing to take it into account. Since the present 
book does not even recognize this point, I have to report it as 
deficient in this respect. 

These three, therefore, —(1) absence of sharp distinction 
between understanding-level and reflection-level thinking, (2) 
lack of clear commitment on the nature of learning, and (3) 
absence of any machinery whatever by which to differentiate 
good conclusions from bad — constitute what I consider to be 
rather serious shortcomings of what I feel is otherwise an out- 
standing treatise on reflective thought as it relates to teaching. 
And these points may possibly be no more than pet hobbies of 
mine. However, after years of experience both without and then 
with recognition of them, I am convinced that they are essential 
to a full-bodied treatment of reflective teaching. 

The book by Hullfish and Smith is an excellent one, out- 
standing in its field; a milestone for others to pass. And to note 
that there is a road ahead is not to be derogatory; for it is only 
by marking down our advances as well as what remains to be 
done that humanity may continue to march in a forward direc- 
tion. The present analysis is, therefore, a labor of love, written 


in full sympathy with the aims and aspirations of those who 
wrote the book. 


PHILIP G. SMITH’S 
SE iyo y LOM RN ES Te Ea ecBiA TY LES 


We are certainly indebted to Professor Bayles for his sym- 
pathetic, insightful, and generous remarks. We are doubly in- 
debted for his announcing that he is using the book as a required 
text. No author could possibly consider that as “faint praise.” 
We are still further indebted for the opportunity for response 
(transaction) that his critical remarks provide. 1 


Concerning the matter of differentiating understanding-level 
and reflection-level thinking, since this distinction is Professor 
Bayles’, and since he did not have the space in his brief remarks 
to develop it fully, it would be a bit rash to attempt any sort of 
direct answer on this point. But perhaps the following may help 
clarify the matter: We plead guilty to construing “critical think- 
ing” (even when restricted to drawing deductive inferences) 
as one of the aspects or movements of thought that may be 
reflectively controlled. We noted that reflection is a more de- 
liberate activity than, on the one hand, fantasy or daydreaming 
or, on the other, dealing with objects or events at the level of 
recognition. People draw deductive inferences, they make induc- 
tive generalizations, and they engage in those creative thrusts 
that result in hypotheses. People observe, they remember, they 
use imagination. Surely the school should be concerned with 
developing the ability and inclination to perform all these activi- 
ties more reflectively. 

But people do not always need to stop and think (i.e., be 
reflective) in order to recognize (understand) the meaning of 
things. Indeed, if the complex violin cadenza is to be mastered, 
one should strive to get it under control at the level of recogni- 
tion. And this may mean to learn the cadenza by a _ process 
“that lies so close to the conditioning end of the continuum” that 
it would be absurd to call it “training in reflective thought.” 

The point of the recognition versus reflection distinction, 
however, is really an epistemological one. Because recognition 
is immediate (i.e., instantaneous) one may erroneously conclude 


1 The statement that follows was prepared by Philip G. Smith, not as an argu- 
ment but as an effort to “join minds” with Ernest Bayles. H. Gordon Hullfish has 
read the statement and, as he phrased it, finds “no need to say anything other than, 
‘Amen.’ ” 
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that the patterns of meaning involved are had in immediate 
(ie., non-mediated) fashion, Nevertheless, from a psychological 
point of view, so long as life runs smoothly at the level of recog- 
nition there is simply no occasion for reflective activity. Nor is 
any difference made by virtue of the fact that the patterns of 
meaning (knowledge) that are operating successfully may have 
been either non-reflectively organized or reflectively constructed. 
But when something goes wrong, then inappropriate construc- 
tions of meaning can be thoughtfully reconstructed, whereas 
inappropriately organized meanings are likely to leave one as 
frustrated as Pavlov’s dog. It follows that a theory of education 
needs to explore in every segment of every subject matter which 
is more likely to “increase control over the course of subsequent 
experience,” a non-reflective organization of meaning or a reflec- 
tive construction of meaning. It seems reasonably safe to assume 
that if I learn a violin cadenza or that “three fours are twelve” 
or that “dog” is spelled d-o-g by a process that, though it lies 
close to conditioning, is not devoid of meaning, subsequent 
experience is not likely to leave me frustrated in these matters. 
Especially if, as suggested on page 185, “the learning of an 
organized pattern of meaning is done by a motivated student 
who knows what he is about.” 

All this should be differentiated from “using what one 
knows,” in the sense of “deducing accurately the logical con- 
sequences of a given proposition.” (This means, of course, that 
a given proposition taken in conjunction with an established 
body of knowledge is expressed in a system of proposition.) 
It is true that deduction does not produce anything that is 
“logically new” —it merely makes explicit what already lies im- 
plicit. But again, from the psychological standpoint, there is 
plenty of room for creativity or imagination in “critical thinking,” 
even when one is concerned only with implication. As Quine 
points out in a book included in the “Suggestions for Additional 
Reading, Part III,’"” “We must be able to think up schemata 
which imply or are implied by a given schema and promise well 
as links in a proposed chain of argument. Such products of 
imagination can be checked mechanically by truth-value analysis, 
but thinking them up is an unmechanical activity.... Such flashes 
need not be highly accurate ... what is important is that they 
be prolific, and accurate enough to spare excessive lost motion.” 2 


2 Willard Van Orman Quine METHODS OF LOGIC (N York: 
Co., 1950), pp. 34-5. (New York: Henry Holt and 
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Concerning the matter of a clear commitment to a particu- 
lar theory of learning or school of psychology, we simply had 
not thought in terms of “our side” or “their side.” In fact, since 
we quite openly “turn a collective back” on certain aspects of 
the ideas published by one of us some decades ago (see foot- 
note, pp. 157-8) one should not be surprised that we thought 28 
we were properly honoring the work of Bode and others by 
attempting to treat their ideas as “springboards to our further 
thought about education, rather than limits beyond which present 
thought may not go.” (p. 177) If anyone finds “aid and assist- 
ance” in such an approach it seems unlikely that he really is 
an enemy. 

It may be that what is really at issue here is our attempt 
to adopt the principle of complimentarity in our approach to a 
theory of learning for teachers. Such an approach may prove 
to be unfruitful. We do not yet know this. What we did know 
in advance was that such treatment would seem “not at all 
satisfactory’ to anyone already firmly committed to some one 
theory. 

Professor Bayles is certainly correct, nevertheless, in point- 
ing out that writers should exercise care in choice of terminology 
in order to help the reader avoid a particularly tricky form of 
the genetic fallacy in which words and the meanings they are 
intended to convey are judged “guilty by association” with some 
earlier doctrine or cluster of ideas, It may be that our repeated 
use of “response,” even though we carefully placed the term in 
contrast to “reaction,” and our neglect to give equal time to 
the word “insight,” was more intuitive (less insightful?) than 
carefully thought out. We must, therefore, accept some of the 
responsibility if we have been misunderstood. On the other hand 
there would also have been dangers in using the word, “insight.” 


On the matter of judging the quality of thinking and “the 
part that more or less overtly formulated criteria (or bases for 
judgment) must play in reflective study,” we did say early in 
the book that “thinking is good or bad, better or worse, only 
in relation to its directing purpose. This is but to say that it is 
to be judged in terms of its appropriateness to the situation in 
which it occurs.” (p. 36) We then devoted Chapters 5, 6, and 
7, to “Warranted Beliefs,” that is, to the bases for judgment in 
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various situations, and Chapter 8 to “Inference and Fallacy.” 
Since Professor Bayles reports that “the present book does not 
even recognize this point” it is clear that he is referring to some- 
thing other than what we would have taken the expression “bases 
for judgment” to mean. 

Professor Bayles may be referring to the book's failure 
systematically to make explicit in Part IV the meaning for edu- 
cation for all that was discussed in Parts II and III. It seemed 
to us that teaching and learning are creative activities that should 
go forward in the light of the technical matters discussed in the 
earlier parts of the book. We held the doubt that it was possible 
to guide them by schemes which are methodologically evolved 
from such technical discussion. Yet, certainly, the book would 
have been more valuable had we been able to hit upon ways 
in which to give teachers more help in “improving the quality of 
thinking.” We agree with Professor Bayles that there is plenty 
of room on the road ahead. 


ROBERT W. CLOPTON 


University of Hawaii, on 


EXCELLENCE — CAN WE BE EQUAL 
ALN’ Do eX AS es oN ee Loc) ie 


by JOHN W. GARDNER 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1961. 


This book has been widely reviewed. All the reviews that I 
have seen have been laudatory — and all have been unfair, This 
is perhaps understandable. All the reviewers approve of excel- 
lence, as does the author. Who does not? But as Gardner him- 
self points out, “‘excellence’ is a curiously powerful word — a 
word about which people feel strongly and deeply...it is a 
word that means different things to different people... As the 
individual contemplates the word ‘excellence’ he reads into it 
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his own aspirations, his own conceptions of high standards, his 
hopes for a better world. And it brings powerfully to his mind 
evidence of the betrayal of excellence (as he conceives it). He 
thinks not only of the greatness we might achieve but of the 
mediocrity we have fallen into.” 

The reviews I have seen have reflected the preconceptions 
of the reviewers much more than the argument of Gardner’s 25 
book. Each has exulted, it seems, at finding an author who can 
put such a razor edge on the particular axe that the reviewer 
has been grinding. More than one such review has given the 
impression that here, at last, is a powerful philippic, a veritable 
masterpiece of castigation, which gives their come-uppance to 
the advocates and defenders of mediocrity. Needless to say, these 
“advocates and defenders,’ whose rout the reviewer credits to 
Gardner, are, in any given case, the particular whipping boys 
who have been the objects of the reviewer’s own earlier diatribes. 

It is unfortunate that reviewers’ enthusiasm should lead 
them to heap praise upon a book for things that the author 
didn’t intend to do—things which a thoughtful reading of the 
book will show not to be in it. Readers impelled by such reviews 
to read the book are likely to read into it, as did the reviewers, 
their own preconceptions. Many readers must have concluded 
after reading these reviews that Gardner’s book was another 
addition, albeit an able one, to the shelf of jeremaiads from the 
pens of such men as Bestor, Mortimer Smith, Lynd, and Admiral 
Rickover — and so concluding, may, regrettably, have decided 
against spending their precious reading time with an author 
engaged in beating a dead mule. 

Nothing could be more misleading than to characterize 
Gardner’s Excellence as special pleading or axe grinding. It is 
neither. It is a thoughtful, thorough, and penetrating analysis of 
a fundamental problem. It is an example of intelligent inquiry, 
which does not at any point stumble into the pitfall of querulous 
fault-finding. Gardner ably explores both the historical anteced- 
ents of the problem with which he is concerned, and gives plausi- 
ble explanations of the quandaries and paradoxes which all too 
often betray us into glib but meaningless “answers.” 

The author is too able a scholar and too wise a man to 
point the finger of blame or to intimate that if only certain steps 
were taken or certain groups silenced, everything would at once 
be all right. He is also too clear a thinker to be willing to 
blueprint a solution to the problem. He does indicate the pos- 
sibility of clearing up certain confusions; he does define certain 
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problems with which the American people must concern them- 
selves; and above everything else, he does take his stand on 
certain principles which he believes (and which I believe) to 
be basic to any approach to the problem. 

All this is to say that Gardner’s book is a much better book 
than many reviews have made it appear. It deserves a much 

26 wider reading than some of these reviews are likely to secure for 
it. Being myself a teacher of teachers, I devoutly wish that there 
were some way I could persuade my colleagues across the nation 
to read it and to ponder long and thoughtfully the analysis which 
it offers. I wish then that there were some way that they (or 
others) could persuade every school administrator and every 
classroom teacher in every public, private, or parochial school 
across the nation to read the book—and possibly to reread it 
once a year! 

Potentially Gardner’s most valuable contribution is his de- 
velopment of the idea that the achievement of excellence is 
fundamentally a matter of constant adjustment of tension —of a 
never ending pull and tug between necessary, inevitable, even 
desirable opposites. He demonstrates quite gratifyingly that our 
problem is not one of equality or preeminence, of recognition of 
each person’s individual worth or the reward of extraordinary 
talent, of adequate education for all or specialized education for 
the gifted, but rather one of an endless search for a satisfactory 
adjustment of these ostensibly conflicting but inescapably present 
demands. 

Of equal importance is Gardner’s insistence on a fact all 
too frequently ignored by critics of the current scene, viz., that 
excellence is not an absolute, but a quality that is always rele- 
vant to the aspirations, beliefs, and commitments of a society. 
The values and value systems to which a people are committed 
form the context for and define the nature of the adjustment of 
tensions being sought in any given age and by any given society. 

While Excellence is on the whole, a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the clarification of a fundamental problem, and while it 
clears away much of the underbrush in which disputants get 
themselves lost, there is one aspect of Gardner’s treatment which 
I wish could have been handled with greater precision. The term 
“excellence” is used throughout the book in two related but 
quite distinct meanings. On the one hand, Gardner uses the 
word in its derivative meaning, referring to the quality of per- 
formance which is superior to or better than the performance 
of others. In discussions of talent, of education as a sorting out 
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process, of leadership and responsibility, no difficulty attaches 
to this usage. 

But then Gardner goes on to concomitant problems of 
motivation, of providing the incentives and the opportunities for 
each individual to realize the full potentials of his talent, no 
matter how limited. We applaud both Gardner’s concern with 
this facet of the problem and the numerous wise and incisive 27 
observations he makes regarding it. But the use of “excellence” 
in this connection calls for a shifting of the intellectual gears 
which some readers may not achieve. It’s easy enough to follow 
the development of such an idea as “the many kinds of excel- 
lence” in chapter XII — but discussion of “degrees of excellence” 
— ie, the use of the term “excellence” to designate the best 
performance of which a given individual is capable, even when 
such performance is inferior to that of his fellows, tends to be 
confusing. 

I’ve racked my brain and searched the Oxford English 
Dictionary for a suggestion which might resolve the dilemma — 
and I have none to offer. Perhaps this is just one of the points 
at which our language is deficient, and that there is no remedy 
other than a forcible caveat lector. 

The temptation to quote from Gardner’s book is all but 
irresistible. But it must nevertheless be resisted. There are far 
too many cogent statements which one might cite. I took delight, 
for example, in his astringent comments on “standards” on page 
85 — and while I refrain from quoting here, I will, I am sure, 
quote this paragraph more than once in discussions with my 
colleagues throughout the university where I teach. And I will 
also make use of numerous passages in which Gardner reiterates 
his thesis that we must seek excellence in a context of concern 
for all. 

Nor can I resist expression of my pleasure at Gardner’s 
constantly repeated assertion that we make a fatal mistake when 
we make a person’s ability the measure of his worth as an 
individual. He subscribes, unashamedly and without apology, to 
the item in the democratic credo which states that the person 
of mediocre or inferior endowments is just as important as a 
person as the most talented or gifted — and just as rightfully 
entitled to the fullest possible development of whatever talents 
he does possess. Chapter VIII, “College and the Alternatives” 
offers an explicit treatment of this thesis, but the idea pervades 
the whole book. 

Gardner sidestepped one question that is of vital concern 
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to me—and to others engaged in teacher education: How can 
we hope to encourage excellence to discover talent, and particu- 
larly to provide school experiences which will meet the needs 
of all children while at the same time “stretching” highly en- 
dowed youth when our society does so little to attract excellence 
into teaching? Other professions hold out so much more tempt- 
ing allurements — financial return, status, recognition, security — 
that it is a cause for wonder that we can recruit as many able 
young people into teaching as we do. But it is certainly no 
secret that the number is far too small, and that teachers, as a 
group, include far too many of mediocre talent and achievement. 
Nor have we who educate teachers yet found the means to 
develop delight in learning, satisfaction in achievement, and 
dedication to clearly comprehended ideals of a sort indispensable 
to a free society. 

This is only one of the scores of problems of application 
which come to mind as one reads Excellence. The dust-jacket 
indicates that “this book is the first on a hotly controversial sub- 
ject.” The implication is that there will soon be other books. 
There must be. Let us hope that many of them will be as 
objective, as wise, as free from special pleading, and as explicit 
in indicating the value systems which define the terms of the 
problems with which they deal as is Gardner’s book. 


LY cL Ea) Kew ED DLY 


University of Nebraska, on 


ED U:CAT LONE O.ReH 
EMERGING AGE 


by THEODORE BRAMELD 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1961. 


The past three decades have brought world-wide upheavals 
and calamities. Crowding upon one another in bewildering 
rapidity have come a great economic depression, totalitarian 
states, concentration camps, genocide, “hot” and “cold” wars, 
a population explosion, explorations of space, the collapse of 
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empires, development of nuclear weapons, and growing threats 
of total destruction. Incredibly, the listing may have become so 
much a commonplace as to be trite. But so far as concerns the 
conduct of our lives the events listed seem to have plunged us 
into a state of profound and benumbing shock. 

In view of this unnerving situation it is not surprising that 
the optimistic and rational faith of the liberal American ethos, 29 
formulated in the earlier and more placid decades of this century 
by such men as Charles Beard, John Dewey, and Justice Holmes, 
should now appear to some of the more impatient and radical- 
minded of us as irrelevant, outmoded, or, at the least, in need 
of fundamental revision; or, on the other hand, that we should 
now witness the revival of more ostensibly conservative outlooks 
of longer standing and respectability. Nor is it surprising that 
something of these same moods should have found their way 
into current thinking about education. American educational 
theorists have been much influenced by Dewey’s philosophy of 
education with its emphasis on “making the method of intelli- 
gence, exemplified in science, supreme in education.” 1 But they, 
too, are becoming dismayed by the disconcerting progression of 
recent events. 

Professor Theodore Brameld’s writings during the past 
decade are a reflection of this situation. The themes of these 
writings are well summarized in Education for the Emerging 
Age, the most recent of his books and a work which I have been 
asked to subject to critical examination in this issue of Studies 
in Philosophy and Education. 

I have referred to the themes of Professor Brameld’s writ- 
ings. The themes are numerous and, although closely related, 
are too diverse for the lot of them to receive critical review in 
as short a paper as this. But there is a central theme about 
which the others tend to cluster. If I neglect the others for a 
more concentrated look at this one, in certain of its aspects, 
perhaps that will suffice to indicate what would be my direction 
of approach to the related themes, were there space to do so. 

Brameld states that the central theme of the first edition 
of his book, published in 1950, “was the great imperative con- 
fronting American schools: to transform them into powerful 
institutions of cultural change toward the goal of a planet-wide 
democratic order.” The American school, he wrote, “can and 
should dedicate itself centrally to the task of reconstructing a 


I John Dewey, EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION (Macmillan and Co., 1938), p. 100. 
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culture which, left unreconstructed, will almost certainly collapse 
of its own frustrations and conflicts.” He contends that this theme 
is “just as valid and just as relevant to the 1960’s and beyond 
as it was at the century’s precise mid-point.” Indeed he believes 
it to be “still more valid and relevant” despite —or in view of — 
“the fact that much of American educational thought and prac- 
tice has recently shifted in a more conservative direction.” 

His development of this theme takes shape partly in re- 
sponse to various other approaches to the problems of education. 
These approaches he has tried to reduce to three types under 
the headings of “essentialism,’ “perennialism,” and “progressiv- 
ism” —labels largely made familiar to students of educational 
philosophy by Brameld’s own writings. Very briefly and without 
going into their characteristics and differences, “essentialism” 
and “perennialism” are associated respectively with conservative 
and reactionary outlooks. These outlooks are now seen to be in 
resurgence, partly, as Brameld sees them, in expression of a 
demand for a sense of direction. But he judges them, nonethe- 
less, to be quite inadequate to this need in the contemporary 
situation. 

With “progressivism” are associated the liberal ethos men- 
tioned above and the experimentalist philosophy of Dewey. 
“This philosophy, which underlies so much of our modern edu- 
cation” Brameld also finds “gravely deficient in its capacity to 
cope with the issues generated by a period of history profoundly 
altered from that of the first quarter of our century when it 
was developed to maturity.”3 And to this deficiency he credits 
in part the revival of the outlooks associated with “essentialism” 
and “perennialism.” 

I will not deal with Brameld’s estimate of the outlooks 
associated with “essentialism” and “perennialism” except to ex- 
press my sympathy with his appraisal. The remainder of my 
paper is concerned with certain aspects (1) of his evaluation of 
Dewey’s experimentalism and (2) of the philosophy of “recon- 
structionism” by which Brameld proposes to amend experimen- 
talism so as to make it more adequate to the present situation. 

Before turning to these matters, it is worth recalling that, 
while we are dealing expressly with Brameld’s and Dewey’s 
ideas, the ideas in question are not merely theirs. The objections 


and proposals Brameld makes are not completely original with 


2 IBID., p. 1. 
3 1BID., p. 31. 
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Brameld, as he is the first to acknowledge.4 And the movement 
of liberal thought and action of which Dewey’s philosophy is 
representative has already been noted. Moreover, regardless of 
what I may do with them here, the ideas in both cases are 
influential, and the issues at stake are not merely philosophic. 

The deficiency Brameld finds in experimentalism, liberalism, 

and progressivism has two sides: “The essential weakness should 
be diagnosed not only in philosophic but in cultural terms.” 5 
He summarizes the difficulty as follows, presumably first in phil- 
osophic terms and then in cultural ones: 
Progressivism, while the techniques of reflective thinking that it centralizes 
are of utmost importance, is defective in the respect that it focuses too much 
upon means at the expense of ends; it expresses the typical experimental 
spirit of open-minded, tolerant consideration of all sides of all questions, but 
fails to answer clearly the question of where we are going. In this concern 
of how we do think it has insufficiently helped us to discover for what we 
should think. Thus it is the counterpart of a culture developing by trial 
and error, with subordinate concern for clear-cut purposes or goals. 6 

In other words, we are living in a culture, and indeed in a 
world, which has been drifting somewhat aimlessly along from 
one social and political expediency to another. And instead of 
properly diagnosing the nature of this weakness and proposing 
a fundamental corrective, experimentalism has done little more 
than intellectualize the defect and assist in its perpetuation. But 
with the sequence of recent events, Brameld argues, the world 
has now reached a point where it either must be led out of 
this drift and along a path toward “planet-wide democratic order” 
or it must “almost certainly collapse of its own frustrations and 
conflicts.” 

For Brameld, the key to the needed philosophy of “for 
what we should think” and to unity among the peoples of the 
world lies in the possibility of discovering whether “human be- 
ings everywhere on earth... possess any common purposes, any 
common objectives,” or as he also refers to them, any “common 
denominators.”” Brameld finds clues to the kind of “common 
denominators” he is seeking in a list of “cross-cultural similar- 
ities’ provided by anthropologist George P. Murdock. By way 
of example, Brameld observes that “among other things, they 
[all people] generally make love; they nourish themselves; they 


4Cf., Theodore Brameld, TOWARD A RECONSTRUCTED PHILOSOPHY OF EDU- 
CATION (New York: Dryden, 1956), pp. 23-39. 

5 Brameld, EDUCATION FOR THE EMERGING AGE, p. 31. 

6 |BID., p. 26. 

7 |BID., pp. 92, 128. 
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take care of their bodies...” and so forth. ® 


(1) The needed philosophy should express a theory of values built out of 
the needs, wants, and interests of human beings as these are revealed by sci- 
entific study of the world’s cultures. Utilizing anthropology and other social 
sciences, it should delineate these common denominators in order to deter- 
mine the values that races, nationalities, religions, classes may hold together, 
as well as those dividing them. (2) The needed philosophy should attempt 
to establish by discussion and consensus the institutional patterns needed 
now and in the future in order that human beings may achieve utmost 
fulfillment of those values they possess most universally. 9 


In place of such a theory of values, however, Brameld finds 
experimentalists offering a discussion of the means-ends con- 
tinuum or of the equivalence of means-ends-in-view. This discus- 
sion by the experimentalists does three things, according to 
Brameld’s analysis. (1) It illustrates how experimentalism re- 
flects our cultural weakness for short-range concerns and piece- 
meal reforms — the weakness for whose correction Brameld pro- 
poses the development of a theory of values such as he has 
indicated in the summary given above. (2) Whether by distrac- 
tion and oversight, or by furnishing a reasoned basis for deliber- 
ate opposition (it is not altogether clear which, from Brameld’s 
account), the means-ends discussion apparently hinders the ex- 
perimentalist from developing the kind of theory of values 
Brameld thinks is needed. (3) In either case, but in consequence, 
experimentalism (through the liberal ethos and through progres- 
sive education) has exerted an influence in our culture which 
has reenforced our proclivity for expediency and makeshift, while 
inhibiting search for the more radical and comprehensive “goals” 
he thinks we must now have. 1 

In rejoinder one might begin with some remarks made by 
Dewey some forty-five years ago regarding the democratic con- 
ception in education: 


The emphasis must be put upon whatever binds people together in coopera- 
tive human pursuits and results, apart from geographical limitations. The 
secondary and provisional character of national sovereignty in respect to the 
fuller, freer, and more fruitful association and intercourse of all human 
beings with one another must be instilled as a working disposition of mind.11 


But to such a beginning Brameld might reiterate some remarks 


8 IBID., p. 128. 
9 IBID., p. 139. 
10 Brameld, TOWARD A RECONSTRUCTED PHILOSOPHY, p. 76. 
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of his own to the effect that “reconstructionism” is “seeking 
desparately for a crystallization and fulfillment of the very ideas 
and powers which pragmatism-instrumentalism, evolutionism, lib- 
eralism, and many other releasing impulses set into motion as 
much as a hundred years ago” or indeed “more than a hun- 
dred.” 12, Keeping in mind, then, that both Dewey’s experimen- 
talism and Brameld’s reconstructionism are, by their respective 33 
professions, dedicated to the world-wide extension of democracy, 
I turn now to the three phases of Brameld’s indictment against 
experimentalism which I enumerated above, considering first a 
point of logic regarding the entire indictment. 

An indictment against a philosophy does not necessarily 
follow from discoveries about the character of the influence 
which the philosophy is alleged to have had. It does not follow 
even if the allegation and discoveries should prove to be reliable. 
Nor does an indictment follow from the discovery of a cultural 
weakness, alleged by interpreters to be treated as a strength by 
the philosophy, not even if the discovery of the cultural weak- 
ness should prove reliable. For, as Professor John Childs once 
observed, “not even pragmatists can be held responsible for the 
consequences of their teachings in the minds of those who study 
with them,” and one might add, not even in the minds of “re- 
constructionists’ who are trying ever so sincerely to amend ex- 
perimentalism, or of liberals, progressivists, and professed experi- 
mentalists who are trying either to defend it or to be governed 
Dyer? 

In the present context the foregoing point of logic leads to 
some interesting possibilities for exploration. Suppose Brameld 
is dealing with a genuine cultural defect (and I am in no way 
suggesting he is not). It may be that Brameld is correct, that 
Dewey’s philosophy does little more than take that weakness as 
a strength. But then again it may be that Brameld has quite 
misconstrued Dewey’s experimentalism and that its import for 
the weakness in question may be more radical and thoroughgo- 
ing than that which Brameld claims in behalf of “reconstruc- 
tionism.” In that case, rather than seeking to amend experimen- 
talism, Brameld’s concern would more properly have been di- 
rected, first, toward obtaining a more accurate understanding of 
experimentalism and second, toward using that understanding to 
elucidate still further our cultural defects in the interest of 


12 Brameld, TOWARD A RECONSTRUCTED PHILOSOPHY, p. 374. 
13 John L. Childs, EDUCATION AND MORALS (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1950), p. x. 
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promoting a more trustworthy influence for the correction of our 
troubles, pending, of course, the emergence of less mistaken 
indications of needed revisions and refinements in the experimen- 
talist philosophy. In other words, I am not neglecting the pos- 
sibility of improving upon the use that Dewey made of his own 
ideas to pursue the task of identifying our cultural defects and 
of indicating ways for dealing with them. On the contrary, my 
interest (and what I take to be Brameld’s) is precisely in the 
value of philosophical ideas as means for pursuing just such a 
task. 

In the portion of the allotted space which remains to this 
paper it is impossible to follow out the explorations indicated 
by the foregoing possibilities. I will close, therefore, with a brief 
statement of the import of Dewey’s philosophy for the matters 
in reference to which I have reviewed Brameld’s ideas, leaving 
this statement to have such indicative force as it may when 
taken in connection with the possibilities outlined above. I am 
mindful that this will amount to but the barest indication of an 
approach to the many themes of Brameld’s reconstructionism. 
But then that is all that I set out to provide. . 


Dewey’s opposition to a theory of values such as Brameld’ 
is contained in a discussion, not of the ends-means continuum, 
but of the relation of value or moral theory to values: “the busi- 
ness of moral theory is not all with consummations and goods 
as such, but with discovery of the conditions and consequences 
of their appearance, a work which is factual and analytic, not 
dialectic, hortatory, nor prescriptive.” 14 Incidentally, “the impli- 
cation regarding science is that scientific theory provides us with 
a theory of ‘conditions-consequences’ which is itself a highly 
useful (valuable) instrument of determining ‘values’ in terms of — 
conditions-consequences in specific (common sense) cases.” 15 


Part of the point of his discussion of ends-means is that 
every proposed end must be considered in terms of the conse- 
quences to which it is likely to lead and be pursued or rejected 
in the light of that consideration.16 That discussion, whose 
point is here hardly noted, is therefore not a denial of the need 
for the projection of more thoughtful and comprehensive ends. 
It is a theory of just such ends and of how they are to be 


14 John Dewey, EXPERIENCE AND NATURE (Chicago: Open Court, 1925), p. 433. 


15 From a letter written by Dewey to me and dated May 27, 1950. Cf. also his 
THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY (New York: Minton, Balch, 1929). 


ane Cf., e.g., John Dewey, THEORY OF VALUATION, International Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 4 (University of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 50. 
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formed. It leaves the details of the task of formation to the 
policy-making decisions and practical judgments required in the 
handling of human affairs, these judgments to be assisted, ex- 
panded, and enlightened by the social sciences as well as by 
philosophy. 

Brameld may have regarded “reconstructionism” as but an 
effort to carry forward this task. But consider his view of what 35 
is needed to achieve unity among the peoples of the world: to 
focus on what Murdock calls “cross-cultural similarities’ and in 
the process, apparently, to confuse “unity” with uniformity or 
similarity. The issue of unity, of community (or democracy) has 
to do primarily, not with the existence and/or the similarity or 
universality of selected interests from culture to culture, but with 
the fact of their interaction and that they get into one another’s 
way and have to be regulated if unity is to be secured. 1!” Unity 
is an affair of how this interaction is to be controlled, of the 
shape and redirection thus to be indicated for and carried out 
by the interacting interests. 18 

Textile manufacturers in the southern United States and in 
Japan have in many ways a similarity of interests. But in the 
present world situation it is anything but clear that that similarity 
signifies unity rather than disunity. What is wanted is more 
effective policies, general principles, and agencies for the regula- 
tion of such interests, something which cannot be hoped for 
without painstaking inquiry into specific conditions-consequences 
and without serious effort by each group of people to frame its 
ends from the standpoint of their status as means or conditions 
for other ends or consequences for the other group. 

It may possibly be that this is just the sort of thing 
Brameld’s theory of values envisions and calls for. But if so, 
I find much room for Brameld to improve !9 the articulation of 


17 Compare Brameld’s idea of democracy in EDUCATION FOR THE EMERGING 
AGE, p. 223, with Dewey’s in THE PUBLIC AND ITS PROBLEMS (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1927), p. 148. 

18 Cf. John Dewey and James Tufts, ETHICS (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1932), p. 228. 

19 Cf, Brameld, EDUCATION FOR THE EMERGING AGE, pp. 129-130, which 
shows that he takes as incidental what the experimentalist would find the central 
parts of ihe problem: “Numerous problems, tangential to our central one, remain for 
consideration by any program of education concerned with the human roots of such 
a world order. One is the old but still perplexing issue of cultural diversity within 
world unity: How, if at all, shall we maintain and encourage the abundant contribu- 
tions of distinctive races, religions, countries, while yet embracing them within a 
larger INTERcultural whole? A second is the question of why, if people possess such 
great common denominators as we have noted, they continue to fear and fight one 
another — a question which, though inviting complex answers, should lead us solemnly 
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his points and of just what is his difficulty with Dewey's experi- 
mentalism. Brameld’s “theory of values” seems at best but a 
general indication of the raw materials for the construction of 
genuine values, the more reasonable and orderly management 
of that construction being the herculean task now before the 
world, if there be the desire to live. 


THEODORE BRAMELD’‘S 
RE PG Yoh O Fy WE eK Aer Dany, 


In the main, Professor Eddy’s discussion elucidates ques- 
tions which are not only provocative but are of precisely the 
sort that ought to be raised about my point of view. His in- 
troductory paragraphs, moreover, are couched in such restrained 
and appreciative terms that I am indebted to him. In this kind 
of intellectual atmosphere it is possible to engage in mutually 
beneficial dialectic. 

The first point, that a philosophy cannot necessarily be 
indicted because of the kinds of influence it has had, is logically 
correct, In the most extensive interpretation of Dewey’s progres- 
sivism that I have attempted, I support this distinction even 
more inclusively: “Let us grant that Presidents Wilson and 
Roosevelt could no more be held wholly responsible for the 
tragedies in which they played such prominent roles than could — 
the jurist Holmes or the philosopher Dewey be held responsible 


to consider whether in our time it is ordinary citizens who usually desire to fear 
and fight, or whether it is economic, political, military rulers who delude or force 
them to do so. A final question is how to develop a program of transglobal com- 
munications and appreciation: if world-minded Americans are not to impose their 
own preferred patterns of the good life UPON others, but to achieve a pattern that 
interpenetrates fully WITH those of others, then we have the huge undertaking of 
turning an agency like UNESCO from a merely advisory body into a World Edu- 
cation Authority backed by resources commensurate with its urgent obligations.” In 
regard to Brameld’s last point, especially, the difference between Brameld’s and 
Dewey’s view of democracy is significant. Cf. above footnote number 17: Where 
Brameld regards democracy as a “form of society,” Dewey regards it “not Las] an 
alternative to other principles of associated life’ but as “the idea of community life 
itself.” The passage quoted from Dewey, footnote number 11, also shows a broader 


view than Brameld’s and one better suited to approaching the task considered on 
the world-wide scale that Brameld considers it. 
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for the failures of their culture.” ! 

In terms, however, of the very theory of consequential 
testing that Professor Eddy finds so fruitful, is it not also logi- 
cally proper to judge liberalism-progressivism-experimentalism in 
some degree by the kind of culture that it has influenced? As I 
have put it, “in the spirit of fairness for which liberals are them- 
selves notable, we must insist that if these men deserve a share 37 
of credit for the assets of our period then they also deserve a 
share of responsibility for its debits.”2 Would Professor Eddy 
wish to deny that one of the legitimate measures of progres- 
sivism’s worth is what it has accomplished by way of improving 
the elementary school and so the children and so the community 
that the school serves? 

The second point I select for comment distinguishes be- 
tween Dewey's theory of values as methodological and my own 
as methodological-substantive. This is surely a serious issue that 
has bothered many of my critics almost as much as it has 
bothered me. The difficulty begins to emerge in acute form when 
Professor Eddy insists that Dewey’s theory of the ends-means 
continuum “is not a denial of the need for the projection of more 
thoughtful and comprehensive ends.” Indeed, Dewey is himself 
quoted in favor of an international human order. In working 
out the details of such comprehensive ends, moreover, the social 
scientist is needed, but so too is the philosopher. 

To admit this much, however, is to admit my own princi- 
pal contention. If Dewey believed in the goal of an international 
order, which he did, then this is a substantive and not merely a 
methodological commitment. Granting, of course, that the process 
of means-ends is required to develop the meaning and content 
of such an order, this process is not identical with the order 
itself. We come, then, to one of the choices which experimen- 
talism is continually enjoining us to make reflectively: either we 
choose arbitrarily by insisting that the substantive character of 
the commitment is outside the proper scope of axiological theory 
because it is “hortatory’” and “prescriptive,” or we choose to 
make the commitment because it is itself as an end (not merely 
as a means) rationally and morally defensible. I assume that 
Professor Eddy himself prefers the latter choice to the former, 
since he includes the philosopher with the social scientist as 
responsible for specifying the quality of the end. 

1 Theodore Brameld, PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION IN CULTURAL PERSPEC- 


TIVE (New York: Dryden Press, 1955), p. 179f. 
2 IBID., p. 180. 
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I, too, include both. The substantive values essential to a 
mature educational theory should be provided in considerable 
part by the social scientist—of whom, of course, Murdock is 
only one example, as I try to demonstrate in my Cultural Foun- 
dations of Education. But, with Professor Eddy, I also see a role 
here for the philosopher —this role being that of developing a 
theory of practical judgment to which Professor R. Bruce Raup 
has contributed so much, and which I have sought to supple- 
ment by the concept of social consensus. Indeed, I should have 
to insist that my theory cannot be effectively criticized until 
that concept is taken into consideration. It is true that the work 
discussed considers it only incidentally, but since my colleague 
refers several times to Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy of 
Education, I may be pardoned for wishing that he had taken 
more note of the chapters where social consensus in relation to 
a substantive theory of values are developed. 

The third and final point is, to me, the most helpful. He 
is right in emphasizing that the problem of community is by no 
means one of unity alone but of regulation among interacting 
interests. If, as he feels, I have subordinated this regulatory 
function I can only say that the problem needs far more attention 
than I or anyone else has given it. My reason for having stressed 
the dimension of unity is, of course, the same as my plea for a 
substantive ethics: it is this which progressivism, for both phil- | 
osophic and cultural reasons (Who can say which carries the 
more weight?), has in my view insufficiently provided. 

Professor Eddy’s own inclination to turn away from the 
urgency of unity to the methodological problem of regulating 
disunities lends further support to my dissatisfaction. I maintain 
that education fails to assume the responsibility that it should 
in helping learners both to become critical of their own provin- 
cialisms, their own disunities, and to develop a planetary con- 
ception of mankind with substance and devotion and power. 
Yet this is, I am convinced, by far the single most imperative 
task that education confronts, In assuming it, we should cer- 
tainly utilize all that we can of the experimentalist contribution, 
and I am the first to agree that “a more accurate understanding” 
of Dewey than I have thus far obtained would strengthen my 
share in this task. 

But I do not believe we can afford to assume, as I am 
afraid Professor Eddy almost does in the total effect of his 
critique, that the world which Dewey knew in his most produc- 
tive years is the world which we know today. Everything I have 
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tried to say in the book under inspection stems from the proposi- 
tion that we live in an age threatened by the fast-darkening 
shadow of annihilation. The great majority of educational leaders, 
including educational philosophers, do not begin to face up to 
this proposition. And so they take comfort in the kind of cultural 
mood that Professor Eddy himself depicts so ably in his early 
comments and reflects so disturbingly in his concluding ones. 


D. B. GOWIN 
Cornell University, on 


the second edition of 


BULE DING “A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


by HARRY S. BROUDY 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1961. 


Broudy has long been convinced that anything like a serious 
philosophy of education takes time to build. Dewey built his 
philosophy of education from the ground up, but few other 
philosophers have turned as much time and attention to educa- 
tion as Dewey. Today, however, a glance at the publisher's 
offerings will show a plentitude of philosophers working away at 
some construction or other in the field of education. Amid these 
offerings, Broudy’s work is recent although the philosophy he 
espouses is old. It is fresh, although the ideas are well seasoned. 

How is it possible, one might wonder, to write anything 
new and fresh and well-grounded about philosophy or education 
while in the harness of a traditional philosophical position like 
Broudy’s classical realism? Are not all the arguments cut-and- 
driedP It may be that while Dewey had Plato and Aristotle, 
Broudy has Dewey and Plato and Aristotle. Is Broudy’s philoso- 
phy only a development in particulars, a refinement of a groove, 
as Jacques Maritain insisted modestly that that was all he was 
doing? Even if one has the truth and need not seek it, one can 
always seek wisdom. And the wisdom (or part of it anyway) of 
Broudy’s position seems to be that once intellectually committed 
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to a philosophy, one can constructively propose solutions to the 
imperative problems of practical education. The wisdom, and the 
requisite courage to seek it and express oneself on it, come ap- 
parently from the recognition of philosophical solutions to educa- 
tional issues. 

That is, as Broudy states it, “... philosophy of education 
can have its greatest value if it explores educational problems 
so that the controversies about them are pushed back to meta- 
physical, epistemological, aesthetic, and ethical issues.” (p. 19) 
If we disagree on these issues, disputants have no refuge at any 
deeper level. Since we cannot arbitrate these differences, 
the responsible philosopher will state as clearly and publically 
as he can what his solution to the problem is. Can one speak 
more fairly than that? 

The year 1954, in which Broudy’s first edition appeared, 
was noted for the excess of zeal with which education and edu- 
cationists were lampooned and lacerated until they seemed help- 
less. Amid this sea of criticism and invective, Broudy’s book 
came as a sovereign ship of reason. The world as yet had not 
seen Sputnik but there was a deluge of frank admissions that 
we had better get back to fundamentals, to basic education, to 
education of the mind, to an education that respected the power 
and the glory of subject matter. Well, Broudy was there. Timely. 
And timeless. The appeal to knowledge was not news to him; 
nor to his readers, if they read and understood him. 

In my judgment, Broudy has had a positive influence on 
education and on philosophy of education. He understands phi- 
losophy in its own terms; he understands the problems of educa- 
tion; he tries to do justice to both with a commendable persist- 
ence and clarity. There are some changes in this revised edition; 
students of curriculum theory may especially want to read his 
new treatment on this topic and there are some changes in the 
organization of the book as explained in the preface. The revised 
edition is shorter, a little “leaner,” and, as I see it, sufficiently 
improved that it certainly ought to replace the first edition for 
those who use it in teaching. 

Of the many questions one might raise in a short critical 
review, I intend only to take up two: the meaning of the con- 
cept of the structure of human nature as a guide to education, 
and, the meaning of the term “building,” 

Let us get before us some quotations from Broudy’s book. 


. the task that confronts any view holding to an objective concept of the 
good life is to show that human nature has a structure that is everywhere 
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the same, and that this structure demands for its own preservation the form 
of action characteristic of the “good” life. (Pp. 39) 

We cannot predict the particular acts by which the individual pupil will 
achieve or fail to achieve security, freedom from pain, and a sense of ac- 
complishment, but perhaps we can predict the form such activities will 
have to take if the resulting life is to be judged as good .... we shall call 
these forms: self-determination, self-realization, and self-integration. (p. 38, 
italics in the original text) 

. any act to qualify as contributing to the goodness of life will have to 
be measured in these three dimensions .... But on what grounds do we 
make such pronouncements? .... The issue here is difficult but clear. It is 
simply whether the term “good” refers to what some person or persons 
happen to like at any given moment, or whether there is a structure in the 
human personality, i., human nature, that defines what is good whether 
the individual feels it to be good or not at any given moment. (p. 38) 


Broudy refuses to use force, or the argument of the club, 
to make a recalcitrant pupil or neighbor or citizen accept one 
action in life over another. The only alternative to the club, 
Broudy asserts, is persuasion, an appeal to the rational powers 
of the person. We persuade him by showing that his values run 
counter to the determination, realization, and integration of his 
own self. 

So here we have an argument set, with the addition of the 
basic postulate of realism to accept as regulative principle the 
idea of a truth independent of the individual knower. 

If truth, say of the structure of human nature, exists in- 
dependently of the individual knower, it exists and has its being 
independently of anyone’s being persuaded to see it. You ignore 
it at your peril, perhaps; live with falsehood and fail to achieve 
integration and realization. The universal structure of human 
nature demands for its own preservation the form of action of 
the good life. But, so one may ask, if the stucture demands, why 
must the philosopher argue? Why persuade, if the structure of 
human nature demands certain conditions for survival? Well, 
rational persuasion is needed to make a person see that human 
nature has a formal structure. Some values which men empirical- 
ly hold (possess, entertain, enjoy, etc.) run counter to the struc- 
ture of human nature. 

But Broudy writes that man’s “...most important dimension 
is that of the future and not the present; the important dimen- 
sion of his life is ‘what might and what ought to be’ rather 
than what is and what must be.” (p. 35) 

Thus, we can conclude that man’s most important dimen- 
sion is not empirical is-ness, but ought-ness and what might be. 


<< 
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But where in the structure of human nature is this “oughtness” 
which isn’t? Is the oughtness only an empty form? Does the 
formal what-might-be have no being in the present? If it is al- 
ways in the future, then is it never realized? 

Suppose we imagine the case of the fully-realized man, 
the fully-integrated man, the fully-determined man. Is he an 
example of an empty form now filled? Is his structure now 
fixed? If so, then there is no more what-might-be for him, and 
he loses the most important dimension of man. It would seem 
peculiar to achieve a goal, and lose it in the very achievement. 
If, however, man has a structure which demands that a piece of 
him will never be fulfilled (the what-might-be piece), then the 
ideal, the goal of the good life, must include a sense of incom- 
pleteness. 

Some may argue that if a man becomes fully-realized then 
he has gained so much that to lose the opportunity of gaining 
more is scarcely any loss at all. After all, perhaps the full real- 
ization of a man may approach an asymtote such that the dif- 
ference between 99.99 and 100.00 is imperceptible. The death 
of a great old man may be imperceptible from his senile demen- 
tia prior to death. He has lost little, really, for he had no 
further to go, save a mite. 

It is one thing to say human nature has a structure, and 
quite another thing to say that the structure is completely filled 
in or completely fixed. I am not referring to the fact that indi- 
vidual examples of the everywhere-the-same human nature may 
be different. I am wondering about the generic structure itself. 
Must it have the character of incompleteness, of not-in-existence, 
a character of becoming? 

Broudy’s value theory is an objective, rational one. The 
source of value lies in the relation between the structures of 
things and the structures of human nature. Human nature in- 
cludes individuals holding that some experience is satisfying; 
some objective things will “satisfy” human beings because these 
things have a certain structure. A wrecked automobile does not 
literally have the proper structure to hold out to human beings 
some possibilities in experience. Likewise, according to Broudy, 
I will know that an act is a moral act, if I intuit the structure 
of the act, and also believe that the structure of the act demands 
that the agent does his act out of a conviction of duty. 

But somewhere rational principles as a guide to moral 
action seem to get lost: “acts ... having certain kinds of struc- 
ture... give rise to certain kinds of feeling in a subject or per- 
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sons who can apprehend the pattern of that structure.” (p. 291) 
A mother may rescue her child from danger out of no moral 
command at all; simple reflex will suffice. Likewise the war hero 
may never have considered his reasons for acting heroically; 
he may simply have acted out of reflex conditioning. But an 
observer may “intuit” these acts as moral acts because he has a 
pattern or structure of ideas, not feelings, into which such actions 


fit. 


. the symbolic powers of man make it possible for him to envision a life 
in which self-determination, self-realization, and self-integration are possible. 
Once he glimpses this possibility, his fundamental goals and obligations are 
revealed to him also. Whether he succeeds or not, or in whatever degree, 
his obligation is unmistakable. He is obliged to choose the better in the 
light of knowledge; he is obliged to criticize his culture in the light of 
knowledge — for what is knowledge but a reliable guide to possibilities of a 
different and perhaps better mode of life? He is obliged to examine his 
wants, needs, and interests to redirect them in the light of knowledge. In 
other words, to realize that one can be rational is one and the same thing 
as feeling obliged to be rational.” (p. 137-38) 


I rationally understand that I can be rational and at the 
same time feel obliged to be rational. But, according to Broudy 
in a previous quotation, what is good is good whether the indi- 
vidual feels it to be good or not at any given moment. If you 
argue that the word “feel” is imprecise in these two contexts, 
and therefore find no contradiction in the two statements, you 
take the punch out of the issue as Broudy states it. He is trying 
to remove the condition of “liking” in respect to the good; mere 
liking is not sufficient; what is sufficient is an objective structure 
to human nature. But when it comes to the point of an agent 
acting or not acting rationally, then he must “feel obliged” to 
act rationally. He must, must he not, like to act rationally? 

In The Republic, Plato presented an ideal state and an 
idealistic and intellectualistic view of education. Later on, write 
Eby and Arrowood,! in the Laws Plato dropped his idealism 
and reverted to extreme conservatism. 


It is clear that he had come to doubt that the acquisition of knowledge 
would produce the moral results he had at first expected. In his early days 
he called ignorance “the greatest of diseases’ (Timaeus, 88). But after the 
change took place in his views, he declared, “Entire ignorance is not so 
terrible or extreme an evil, and is far from being the greatest of all; too 


_1F, Eby, and C.F. Arrowood, THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION; 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940), p. 362. 
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much learning, acoompanied with an ill bringing-up, are far more fatal.” 2 


It is an interesting question, but not for us to decide, 
whether Plato’s change from a progressive ideal to an extreme 
conservatism was a function of the impossibility of achieving 
the ideal. 

The point with respect to Broudy’s solution is this. Does 

44 vision of possibilities, of whatever goods, or values, entail the 
obligation to use them in achieving the good life? If students 
with too much cleverness and too much learning and ill bringing- 
up seek to do so, they may use knowledge to choose the bad. 
Visions of possibilities may lead to other visions and other pos- 
sibilities without ever entailing knowledge, or the obligation to 
use knowledge to achieve self-realization. 

On the one hand Broudy seems to say that visions of pos- 
sibilities lead to knowledge; on the other hand, knowledge is a 
reliable guide to possibilities. Hence, both visions and knowledge 
lead to possibilities. I may examine my wants, needs and inter- 
ests, and redirect them in the light of other wants, needs and 
interests — not in the light of knowledge at all. Is not this the 
self-realization pattern of hedonists? What does intellectualistic 
and rationalistic knowledge have to do with the conduct of their 
lives? They can leap from possibility to possibility, from thrill 
to thrill, from one ephemeral to another, can they not? 

Self-realization is defined as to “choose on rational grounds.” 
(p. 125) Let us take a trial case — that of the poker player. 
A game such as poker may be a workable analogy to Broudy’s 
paradigm if we focus on the prime aspect of choice. To choose 
on rational grounds, i.e. to be self-determined, our player ap- 
peals to rules and to estimates of probabilities of the occurrence 
of an event (say, the occurrence of two pairs in a seven-handed — 
game), and to the human community, the other players. If he 
chooses to stay in the game, hoping to draw one card to a full 
house, he must recognize the long chance he is playing. The 
odds are against him, we say. Yet, if he knows the rules and he 
knows the odds, he is choosing on rational grounds, whether 
he chooses to stay or to drop out. We might suppose that drop- 
ping out is the “better” choice, indeed the right choice since it 
is the best choice in this context. There seems to be nothing in 
the nature of a rational choice itself that says it is better or 
worse, right or wrong. Events and outcomes— future reference 
to consequences — seem to be needed to tell the full story. 


2 BID. 
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But there is more to Broudy’s story. We want also to 
examine self-realization. Here we must choose rationally among 
our potentialities. (p. 126) In the choice situation depicted for 
our poker player, we have potentiality for winning or losing, 
and our potentiality may be connected with our ability to bluff, 
to bet heavily (the actuality of large capital resources influences 
the potentiality of betting strategy). Let us suppose that poten- 
tiality here means the likelihood of drawing one card to a full 
house. Our choice is the one of the odds, —if we stay, bet and 
lose, we shorten our chances for playing further. If we drop 
out of this hand, we increase our chances for playing further, 
except in the unlikely event that we would have won the pot. 
In this case we would have markedly increased our chances for 
playing further, unless emboldened by the reinforcement of 
winning (through luck) we alter our rational strategy and bet 
wildly. So, we may choose rationally among our potentialities 
and win or lose. 

This brings us to the third idea — self-integration, defined 
as that of removing, rationally, the conflicts among choices. (p. 
126) Here our conflict is to stay or drop out. To some extent 
all real choice —in cases where there are defensible alternative 
procedures, or data, or anticipations, or outcomes, — involves 
conflict. One way to reduce conflict is simply to make an actual 
choice. In the case of equally valuable alternatives, we may just 
flip a coin. I suppose this third idea means that conflict removal 
in maters of choice involves appeal to rational grounds, We give 
reasons for our choice. Another possible meaning is this —if we 


have a series of choices we try to arrange them so that they 


mesh together, a harmonization of conflicting elements. 
Our poker player removes his conflict by making a choice 


by appeal to rules and odds, and by reference to the series of 


choices that occurred before this choice and could occur after it. 


Suppose our man does nothing much else but play poker 


rationally. He is self-determined, self-realized, and self-integrated, 
is he not? But he may win; he may lose. 

Of course playing poker does not involve choice with 
respect to “great goals that develop the individual’s powers for 
the common good.” (p. 35) But the analogy would still hold, 
would it not, in the specific dimensions of a choice or decision- 
making process? The point is this: cannot a man be rational 
while dealing with a chance universe? A probabilistic interpreta- 
tion of reality is after all a rational interpretation. 

Broudy may answer, “Of course, if man tries to deal ra- 
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tionally with a chance universe, he will either win or lose and 
that is too weak; we must have a structured universe which 
matches up with structure of intellect so that we can be sure 
when we win (truth) and when we lose (error).” But the 
epistemological theory Broudy uses seems weak to me; just how 
do these structures coincide? Is there an isomorphic relation? 
A parallelism? How does one get from brain and sense organs 
to mind? (p. 120) How does one get from “the energy emanat- 
ing from an object” to the object itself? Is “energy” the carrier 
of these two structures to the point of uniting? 

To my mind, the chapter on epistemology is a bit brief, 
both in content and space (it constitutes only seventeen pages 
out of four-hundred, and it shares this space with considerations 
of “reality”). Also, opposing epistemological views are sketchily 
presented. Objective accounts of the structure of knowledge and 
the structure of intellect need especially to be clear about the 
relations between these two postulated separate domains. And, 
while I am expressing my opinions, I think the notion of “neces- 
sary accidents” (p. 110) may lead to more than merely linguistic 
confusions in the mind of the student. Further, if “the ultimate 
aim of education is to establish tendencies to choose” (p. 126) 
then I think Broudy needs to give us a more extended argument 
for this ultimate aim, especially since the tendency to choose 
seems to be a fact about man in his untutored state. 

Perhaps the intimate linking of rational choice to education 
is related to the meaning of the term “building” that Broudy 
uses for his title. As I read the book, I tried to discover in what 
sense “building” is an appropriate term for Broudy to use here. 
The question I put to myself was this: Is there anything inherent 
in Broudy’s “moderately realistic’ philosophical position that 
demands specific kinds or ways of philosophizing? Does a clas- 
sical realist “do” philosophy in a characteristic manner? Are 
some strategies, methods, tactics, procedures to be identified as 
realistic as well as the conclusions or outcomes of such philoso- 
phizing? 

I am not sure at all that I can answer this question satis- 
factorily. So I shall give it a sketch, and ask Broudy for further 
clarification. First of all, select an idea, such as that of the 
rational society which demands some kind of division of labor 
in order to work. Next, examine issues in education, such as 
church and school, and project the image of the rational society 
as a logical ideal against which this specific issue is to be judged. 
Next, make the judgment, while being fully aware of the necessity 
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for application of principles to particular situations, Thus, Broudy 
applies the principle of division of labor and decides the church 
should attend to its domain — spiritual ministration — and the 
school to its domain — noetic being, or intellectual learning. 
Finally, in this building process, Broudy comes in with judg- 
ments which are solutions to particular issues. 

Broudy’s comment with respect to “integrated learnings” 
or inter-disciplinary learnings seems relevant here. He asks how 
one is to “raid subject matter” if one has not mastered the sub- 
ject matter? Stated with respect to Broudy’s building, how is 
one to build unless one has mastered not only philosophy but 
education to the point of recognizing real issues? I can see this 
building process as one Broudy is going through, but it is dif- 
ficult to see how students using this book could be expected to 
do the same thing. 

I think that Broudy’s construction of ideas, his building, is 
really a way to present a philosophy of education to students. 
A student’s own philosophy of education, I would suppose, is 
seldom built just this way. Somehow, the connection between 
the ideas Broudy puts forth in the book—he calls them mate- 
rials, but they are more like sketches for blueprints —and the 
finished product (a philosophy of education) is too loosely made. 

Take just the one reality of the school-and-society relation. 
The schools should not try to give something to everybody all 
the time. Schools only come into being because a group of 
people want some intellectual habits developed and realized in 
citizens, Broudy asserts. The school is not the family, not the 
church, not science, not industry, not business, not an agency 
for the legislation of morals; the school is not a YMCA, nor an 
institute for curing the emotionally-disturbed. So, we must forget 
the residual theory — that the school begins where all other 
agencies fail, or leave off. We must reject the imperative that 
schools ought to do whatever needs to be done which no other 
social agency is adequately doing. 

Do we have a circle here? If you take away from all the 
schools all of these socially-reforming functions, then does it not 
follow that the school will not create society but will be only 
a creature of it? However, either with or without the justification 
of the school in accepting the reality of its socially-reforming 
function, we will still have crisis, conflict and tension. We should 
not expect the school to miraculously reform society. Neither 
should we deny the tremendous socializing influence the school 
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actually has. 

In our frustrations and anxieties about the world around 
us we may cry out for someone or something to “save us from 
violence, discord and confusion, pride and arrogance, and every 
evil way.” Broudy’s answer is to appeal to heroic intellect; and, 
if rational persuasion does not work, then it is highly likely 
that we are not dealing with man. The final irony is that Broudy 
may be right. 


HARRY S. BROUDY’S 
REAP eels Om ees ee ce VV at 


Professor Gowin’s thoughtful examination of my book leads 
him to pose a number of questions. Some deal with the adequacy 
of the doctrine, some are methodological, but all are relevant, 
and none is trivial. Can one ask for anything more in a review? 

I take Gowin to be asking: If the structure of an act can 
be intuited as being moral, then will not many reflex acts of 
kindness, heroism, etc., be erroneously judged moral? The answer 
is that a morally justifiable act has to meet a number of re- 
quirements in addition to having the appearance of furthering 
the good of the patient. Was the act done because the agent 
believed it was the right thing to do? Did he choose it because 
it was the right thing to do? Does the act really fulfill the claim 
of the patient upon the agent? The answers to these questions 
cannot be intuited by an external observer, and examination of 
these considerations enables us to distinguish reflex acts that 
seem to benefit the recipient from those chosen on the basis of 
both formal and material rightness. (Cf. pp. 234-236) 

Gowin also argues that my criterion for moral values is 
liking rather than rational justification, because to feel obliged 
to act rationally means that one must like to act rationally. 
I can only rejoin that obligation and inclination are in an im- 
portant sense antithetical rather than mutually implicative. In- 


: 3Cf., J. W. Getzels and H. A, Thelen, “The Classroom Group as a Unique 
Social System,’’ THE DYNAMICS OF INSTRUCTIONAL GROUPS, ed. Nelson B. Henry 
The Fifty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part il 
(Chicago: The National Society for the Study of Education, 1960), pp. 53-81. ‘ 
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deed, where liking is sufficient to produce the act, obligation is 
otiose, a point on which Kant reared his whole moral philosophy. 
What I am saying, I suppose, is that the recognition that one 

can be rational generates the duty to be rational, i., we have 
here an “is” that generates its own “ought,” for even if one could 
conclude that one ought not to be reasonable in a particular 
situation, it could be justified only on the grounds that this is a 49 
reasonable conclusion. 

Another cluster of Gowin’s objections may be paraphrased 
somewhat as follows: 

To be rational in choosing is either merely a formal re- 
quirement and does not guarantee the moral goodness of what 
is chosen, or it is more than formal, in which case one has to 
say that the content of choice is somehow dictated by the 
nature of man and the universe. But if one claims this, then 
how can one prove it, and even if one succeeds in doing so, 
what sense remains to saying that man “ought” to do this or 
that when his nature compels him to do so anyway? 

I have argued that the forms of the good life are given as 
part of human nature, and I have designated these forms as 
self-determination, self-realization, and self-integration. Clearly, 
for a life, not merely one action, to satisfy these criteria involves 
something more than calculating odds for winning and losing in 
a poker game, especially since the data for the choice are the 
potentialities of a particular individual at a particular location 
in time and space. Certainly these data are not given a priori 
and are not innate, inasmuch as they are functions of the 
situation as well as of the individual. 

How can one argue that these forms are given? Two ways 
suggest themselves. One is to aver that the definition of the 
good life means, analytically, self-determination, self-realization, 
and self-integration. I suspect I have sometimes used this ap- 
proach, especially in arguing that we could not discuss the 
requirements of the good life with anyone who did not mean 
by it the possession of the attributes mentioned. While this 
approach runs the risk of being tautological, it can be made 
significant if we are able to identify human behaviors to fit the 
concepts of self-determination, self-realization, and _ self-integra- 
tion. This I have tried to do, especially in Chapter 3. 

The other approach is to argue that all human behavior 
can be understood as trying to achieve some degree of self- 
determination, self-realization, and self-integration, but that not 
all the conditions for doing so are within the individual or in 
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the universe at any given moment. Rationality and effort are 
therefore required in order to achieve these qualities to a high 
degree — an achievement that subjectively is marked by pleasure 
in the short run and happiness in the long one. 

Now Gowin is qute right in asserting that Chapter 5 of 
the book is too skimpy to provide an ontological and episte- 
mological ground for such claims. He might have brought the 
same charge against the brevity of the treatment accorded value 
theory in Chapter 6. The reason in each case is twofold: First, 
much of the argumentation is introduced when the educational 
problem calls for it. Second, this is not a text in general phi- 
losophy, and I believe that philosophy of education is not simply 
the drawing of deductions and analogies from systematic philoso- 
phy for educational discourse. The full systematic display of the 
epistemological and metaphysical apparatus would require a 
separate book of no mean size. As a matter of fact, I included 
the systematical parts of Chapters 5 and 6 with some reluctance. 

It is precisely because I believe that philosophizing about 
education should begin with an educational controversy that 
Gowin’s sketch of what I mean by “building a philosophy of 
education” misses the point. I do not begin with the concept 
of the division of labor and apply it to the problem of the re- 
lation of school and society. On the contrary, I begin with the 
problem of the role of school in society and then try to explicate 
the counter positions one can take with respect to it and their 
consequences. Only then do I propose the division of labor 
concept as a possible solution, trace its educational consequences 
and consider objections to it. Doing this systematically with each 
outstanding problem in education is what I mean by “building 
a philosophy of education.” 

Can students do this? I can only report that many of my 
students and those of other teachers have done so. That thev 
need the help of an intelligent teacher, outside reading, and 
discussion, I grant, but then, I am sure Professor Gowin would 
not want it to be otherwise. 

As to the consequences of my view on the division of 
labor approach to the school’s role in the social order, I am not 
sure whether Gowin wants to discredit the method or the doc- 
trine. To be sure, the doctrine does deprive the school of residual 
functions, but only because it has a function of its own: to 
promote in pupils the habits of acquiring, using, and enjoying 
knowledge as one of the means to the good life. If this does not 
reform society then I admit it will never reform society, but 
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surely this is a far cry from making the school a camp follower 
of whatever social army happens to be throwing its weight 
around at a given juncture in history. 

One small point: Gowin notes that the new edition is 
shorter. I believe, however, that the word count is about the 
same in both editions; the typography is a bit different and 
accounts for the smaller number of pages. 

I can only repeat, in closing, my appreciation for the re- 
viewer's intelligent and acute probing of the book. It should 
alert the reader to possible dangerous pitfalls, just as this re- 
joinder will, I hope, reassure him that these pitfalls either do 
not exist or are less dangerous than they appear. 


ELMER N. LEAR 


Wagner College, on 
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by KENNETH H. HANSEN 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1960. 


Were I addressing myself to Philosophy for American Edu- 
cation as a recent textbook, I would find much that is laudatory 
to say. The book is lucid in exposition, well-paced stylistically, 
and competently organized. It recognizes that philosophy has a 
tradition and places itself ideologically and terminologically with- 
in that stream. While respectful of the past, it is attentive to the 
present —both with respect to issues and contemporary writers. 
It is a book with a thesis, thus making for coherence; yet, it is 
sufficiently eclectic (Hansen’s own term) and fair-minded to do 
justice to a variety of philosophic schools. As an academic 
imperialist, I am delighted to find educational psychology has be- 
come ancillary to educational philosophy. As a member of the 
Philosophy of Education Society, my group ego is inflated by Pro- 
fessor Hansen’s bibliographical practice of citing educational 
philosophers more frequently than general philosophers. As a 
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teacher, I enjoy the sense of mission in being reinforced in the 
conviction that educational philosophy can make a difference in 
pedagogical practice. In brief, Hansen’s book deserves wide 
adoption in college classrooms throughout the country. 

In what follows, I propose to treat Philosophy for American 
Education not as text, but as contribution to the serious literature 
of educational theory. I shall examine the book’s cardinal thesis 
from the standpoint of philosophical adequacy. I shall also 
inquire into its fruitfulness in providing a theoretical foundation 
for educational practice. Lastly, I shall touch upon some mis- 
cellaneous matters wherein I find myself at variance with the 
author. 

The proposition “for,” incorporated in the title of Professor 
Hansen’s book, was chosen with careful deliberation. In adum- 
brating this volume’s tone of moral earnestness, it proposes to 
lift education from a lifeless, “dead-center” academic neutrality, 
betrayed by the proposition “of” in the expression “philosophy 
of education.” Central to Hansen’s enterprise is the promulgation 
of a set of values commanding authority without being authori- 
tarian. This seeming paradox is not mere word-play. Hansen 
takes the realm of values to be an ontological derivative, and 
his fundamental assumption “is that experience is what is most 
real.” (284) The validation of his asserted values, “love and 
justice and freedom and righteous indignation” (295) are speci- 
mens, lies in the consensus of human experience. Further, Han- 
sen takes it as axiomatic that philosophy and practice are con- 
tinuous, and correspondingly, educational philosophy must not 
be sundered from educational practice. So it follows that ad- 
herence to his experientially derived educational ideals will and 
must make a profound difference in all levels and aspects of 
American education. 

Hansen names his educational philosophy “empirical ideal- 
ism.” In adopting this designation, he seeks to convey two no- 
tions. The term idealism is meant to stress the ontological reality 
of ideals, as a basis for erecting a structure of educational aims 
and permitting the espousal of educational purpose without 
intellectual embarrassment. The qualifier “empirical” asserts the 
source of these ideals to be in human experience. A fuller ap- 
preciation of Hansen’s position requires some elaboration of the 
grounds whereon he rejects philosophic idealism, realism, human- 
ism, and pragmatism. 

If one may employ the expression, “philosophic tempera- 
ment,” one might say that Hansen is temperamentally attuned 
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to an open universe, an open society, and a liberal classroom 
atmosphere. This predilection for the non-authoritarian is re- 
peatedly voiced in a variety of contexts. Both idealism and 
realism run afoul of Hansen’s open-ended approach to human 
existence and its problems: idealism because the “dangers of 
a priori...antecedent, fixed, other-world ideas are very serious 
deterrents to human progress;” (45) regarding realism, “this 
concept of law and order so fundamental to the beliefs of the 
realist doesn’t stand up in the light of our modern knowledge;” 
(46) humanism falls because it “seems to have expressed in its 
many forms a belief that man is all; that nothing but man is 
of real importance. The empirical idealist modifies this belief 
with a much more open-ended assessment of man: simply as one 
of the greatest realities and values that can be comprehended 
within the framework of human experience.” (284) 


In the case of pragmatism, interestingly, the very openness 
of this philosophy causes Hansen to recoil. Pragmatism correctly 
builds its philosophic ship out of human experience, but its 
extreme aversion to absolutes leaves this ship rudderless, 


For pragmatism is all too likely to suggest that change is the only reality, 
that knowledge can come only through direct first-hand experience, and that 
no values can be assumed except the values of the immediate moment. (240) 
James cut through a great many complexities [in epistemology] when he 
proposed the simple test of truth: does it work? ... When we ask whether 
something works, we must also ask, “Works in what sense?” or ‘works to 
what end?” or, “Works for what purpose?” (290) [Pragmatism] has given 
little recognition to that dimension of human experience we call idea or 
ideals. Thus, pragmatism has often seemed to view learning as something 
engendered in the school quite automatically by the simple expedient of 
providing learning experiences. But unless these learning experiences have a 
kind of meaning for the learner that will involve a personal commitment 
to the outcomes of learning or the results of behavior change, it can be 
maintained that such learning is reduced to a mere mechanistic stimulus- 
response basis. (293) [This philosophy] pictures the teacher merely as one 
‘who does whatever tasks are necessary on a given day or in a given time, 
one who follows the simple rule of expediency in doing whatever is neces- 
sary to get certain jobs done ... “the teacher is one who guides the growth 
of boys and girls.” (247) [As for character building] —The only way for 
the pragmatist to build character, therefore, is to give the person the kind 
of experience that will allow him to choose between what society calls good 
and evil and to develop these experiences into such a habitual behavior 
pattern that his behavior will coincide with the former (the good) rather 
than the latter (the evil). The question of which is good and which is evil 
must ultimately be decided by the pragmatist, if his philosophy is con- 
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sistent, soleley on the basis of social acceptability — mores rather than 
morals, (168) 


This unwillingness to affirm ideals places pragmatism in a 
very uncomfortable position when it seeks a rational defense for 
its ascription of value to shared experiences. 


Thus, references to sharing in most treatises on pragmatism in education 
have always used the compounded phrase “democratic-sharing,” as if by 
attributing the value to democracy such sharing was taken out of the realm 
of metaphysics. (299) [In brief, the pragmatist is a relativist,] and as a 
relativist he finds it necessary always to qualify every statement in terms 
of certain relationships known or unknown. It is this very relativism that 
is probably the weakest feature of pragmatism. (79) 


Styling himself an idealist, albeit empirical, Hansen might 
have found much that is congenial in the writings of Herman 
H. Horne. Thus, Horne in his The Democratic Philosophy of 
Education wrote, by way of criticizing Dewey, 


One thing we miss in this account of the criteria of good aims is the 
setting up of a worthy standard ... The root of the trouble here is that 
there is no ought in Dr. Dewey’s philosophy . . . An educational aim should 
always be an ideal whose fulfillment is willed. 


Perhaps even more helpful for Hansen’s purposes is that variety 
of idealistic empiricism (although this classification is employed 
hesitantly) known as phenomenology. In Husserl, for instance, 
Hansen might have encountered a possible basis for experientially 
rooted ideals. Marvin Farber has described the methodological 
technique of phenomenology: 


A philosophy of experience must be thoroughly reflective; nothing may be 
left unexamined ... The phenomenological suspension (or “epoche”) is 
instituted for that purpose, as a primary condition of all philosophical 
analysis .. . Having “reduced” the data of philosophy to “pure conscious- 
ness” in the sense of “experiencings,” ...the problem then becomes the 
constructive (“constitutive”) one of accounting for the “origin” of the vari- 
ous structures of ordered experience and knowledge on that basis . .. The 
phenomenological procedure also involves the restriction to essence, or es- 
sential relations and structures ... Essences are not to be hypostatized as 


metaphysical entities in a Platonic heaven; nor are they to be treated after 
the fashion of nominalism .. . 


Let us look at empirical idealism more closely. It allegedly 
differs from pragmatism. Among other things, it declares 


. that man as a human being is experientially both a social being and 
an individual. It means that man as a person can be molded and directed, 
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led and drawn, by ideas or ideals that stem not from some authoritarian 
or metaphysical source, but are in themselves part of the very process of 
living, being, and experiencing. (140) 


Although Hansen specifies some of these ideals —the fa- 
miliar ones of a democratic Judaeo-Christian society —he at no 
point accounts for their genesis in experience, or proves their 
nature or analyzes their functioning, or authenticates their cre- 
dentials. At times Ideals appear to be Ideas, that is class con- 
cepts of moral and aesthetic goods serving as archetypes or 
standards. Presumably, they are corrigible, since they develop 
out of human experience and are not sacrosanct. Yet, Hansen 
furnishes us with no theoretic criteria for distinguishing between 
the empirically valued and the intrinsically valuable or indicating 
whether ideals enjoy degrees of corporealization. Moreover, he 
fails to make clear the relationship between the empirically good 
and the ethically obligatory, or how societies and individuals 
cope with conflicts of value. 


Let us take one example to illustrate our difficulty. We 
are told that “purpose” in education is an empirical reality and 
that it is an ideal. (299) How do we validate purpose? What 
is the relationship between purpose and purposes, my long-run 
purpose and my immediate one, between your purposes and 
mine, between libidinous and rational purposes, between purpose 
as a social role differentiated from efficient purposing embedded 
in the “in-order-to motive,” etc., etc. In short Hansen’s notion of 
purpose as Ideal would appear to be empty of content, largely 
rhetorical, with no heuristic value for programming in American 
education. 


In point of fact, however, this reviewer is convinced that 
Hansen, willy-nilly, is himself a pragmatist. He is a pragmatist 
who has permitted himself to become frightened by the popular 
revulsion against the term, and hence eschews it. Correctly, he 
is appalled by some of the educational follies parading under 
the banner of “progressive education.” Incorrectly, despite some 
hedging, he has been swept along with those fathering said 
follies upon technical pragmatism. Also incorrectly, he has taken 
the dictum that educational philosophy is rooted in societal 
realities to mean (at least by inference) that theory is but 
ideological superstructure. Thus if pragmatic education was the 
philosophy of the early 20th century, something quite otherwise 
must necessarily be the philosophy of a markedly different mid- 
century. (281) Be that as it may, Hansen’s quest for experien- 
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tially-grounded ideals is scarcely alien to the pragmatic approach. 
If space permitted, one could cite many passages from an 
outstanding educational pragmatist, John L. Childs, demonstrat- 
ing the compatibility between pragmatism and ideals. Let the 
following from American Pragmatism and Education suffice: 


To recognize that principles are products of experience and are subject to 
the test or further experience does not imply that principles are unimportant 
and need not be nurtured in the young. Nor should we assume that be- 
cause a general sense of duty cannot substitute for reflective concern with 
consequences in “concrete situations as they arise” education can dismiss 
the responsibility for the cultivation of the right kind of a sense of duty 
in the young. (118) This leads us to the essence of Dewey’s view of the 
case for the democratic preference and criterion. The ultimate seat of moral 
authority resides within the community of shared interests and activities in 
and through which individual human beings live and move and work out 
their personal careers. (129) It is from within this system of rights and 
obligations that the principle of the “Right” emerges. (130) 


It is the considered opinion of the present reviewer, how- 
ever, that the pragmatist who most closely approximates what 
the author seeks is C. I. Lewis. In Lewis, one finds the closely 
reasoned reconciliation of abstract concept with the flux of expe- 
rience. In Mind and the World-Order, Lewis writes: 


In experience, mind is confronted with the chaos of the given. In the in- 
terest of adaptation and control, it seeks to discover within or impose upon 
this chaos some kind of stable order, through which distinguishable items 
may become the signs of future possibilities. Those patterns of distinction 
and relationship which we thus seek to establish are our concepts. These 
must be determined in advance of the particular experience to which they 
apply in order that what is given may have meaning. . .. Concepts thus 
represent what mind brings to experience. That truth which is a_ priori 
rises from the concept itself. (230) The a priori is not a material truth, 
delimiting or delineating the content of experience as such, but is definitive 


or analytic in its nature. ... Since it is a truth about our own _inter- 
pretative attitude, it imposes no limitations upon the future possibilities of 
experience ... And although it represents the contribution of the mind 


itself to knowledge, it does not require that this mind be universal, abso- 
lute, or a reality of a higher order than the object of its knowledge. (231) 
There is no such thing as reality in general; to be real, a thing must be a 
particular sort of real. (263) A stubborn conservatism can be proved un- 
reasonable only on the pragmatic ground that another method of categorial 
analysis more successfully reduces all experience of the type in question to 


order and law (264) It is the a priori element in knowledge which is thus 
pragmatic, not the empirical. (266) 


In Book II of his later work, An Analysis of Knowledge 
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and Valuation, Lewis analyzes the modes of ascribing value 
predicates to aesthetic and ethical experience. I cannot guarantee, 
to be sure, that Hansen will find herein a theoretical rationale 
for his own stance, but I suspect that it will compel him to 
clarify his understanding of empirically based Ideals. It should 
also modify Hansen’s notion that relativism is inherently vicious. 

In imputing covert pragmatism to Hansen, I am not neces- 
sarily endorsing that philosophy. I am merely asserting that a 
frank acknowledgment of philosophic auspices might make for 
an intellectually more robust and technically more impregnable 
position. 

In this concluding section, I should like to turn to the 
question of empirical idealism’s fruitfulness. To come to the 
point, I am left unconvinced that Hansen’s theoretical approach 
to sundry pedagogical issues is more than ex post facto rational- 
ization. I find myself in hearty accord with Scheffler when he 
writes: 


No matter what “higher reality” is postulated it can be shown that mutu- 
ally inconsistent programs of experience are compatible with it. This is as 
true for a program of studies in the school as for methods of teaching and 
a scheme of values ... We agree on values because of their quality and 
consequences in experience and yet disagree about their status in the uni- 
verse. 


Unlike Hansen, I would contend that the bond-promoting 
school superintendent or the fund-raising college president is 
neither a “charlatan” nor “stupid” if he gives only peripheral 
attention to values while engaged in routine operations. To argue 
that an administrator has a value commitment to an enterprise 
as a going concern does not imply that he must incessantly raise 
the questions of values in media res. Assuming no incompatibility 
between part and whole, preoccupation with value would tend 
to obstruct—as would a morbid introspection 4 la Cotton Mather. 
It is also questionable whether there is the nice correspondence 
between the epistemological theories of idealist, realist, em- 
piricist and the following learning theories: 


(a) a process of accepting truth that is “given” through a sort of authori- 
tarian process of telling, or (b) that truth itself emerges as a result of a 
process of pure rational application of the mind to a problem or (c) that 
truth is discovered as a result of undergoing experiences with problems. (157) 


Hansen himself gives away the game when he concedes 
that in a whole range of issues the precise squaring of philoso- 
phy with educational practice is difficult to demonstrate. 
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Educational philosophies, then, do not enter very directly into this 
issue of social control of the school ... (187) What people believe about 
and how they react to the social problems that have a direct bearing on 
education does not fall into a systematic philosophical pattern. (209) 


It is also questionable whether cosmic views of man are 
decisive in determining such classroom issues as pupil discipline, 
pupil competition, moral appraisal of pupils by their teachers, 
attention to the gifted, etc. For confirmation of this reluctance 
to associate empirical matters with high theory, one need only 
stand outside a Catholic parochial school any afternoon at dis- 
missal time and listen casually to the girl pupils discuss their 
days’ experiences under the tutelage of the nuns. One will be- 
come familiar with a wide variety of instructional methodologies 
and teaching attitudes. This is not to say that educational phi- 
losophy does not influence practice, but to resist the temptation 
to deduce logically the specific practice from the grandiose 
principle. 

Despite his obvious respect for careful scholarship in phil- 
osophic writing, Hansen has permitted some serious errors to 
creep into his own work. For one thing, he places Aristotelianism 
and Thomism in the tradition of the “great idealistic philoso- 
phies.” (123) It is a matter of common knowledge that scholastic 
philosophy, resting upon Aristotelian foundations, is an uncom- 
promising foe of philosophic idealism. That this is no careless 
slip is born out by a subsequent statement “...a view [rational- 
ism] held historically by such divergent philosophers as Aristotle, 
St. Thomas, and the modern perennialist.” (162) It is notorious 
that these thinkers converge philosophically —not diverge —as 
exemplified at the University of Chicago. 


Hansen's difficulty arises from his fuzzy understanding of 
the various strands that go to make up the realistic tradition, 
He fails to distinguish sharply between the conceptualistic real- 
ism of Plato and modern scientific or materialistic realism, This 
is what leads Hansen to the double error: 


Plato is especially remembered for his belief that the world as we see 
it is but a faint and imperfect reflection of a world of Ideas that exists 
above and beyond man... In this sense, Plato was an idealist. But since 
Plato was not satisfied with pure, abstract, metaphysical speculation that 
was not applicable to the realities of human life and human problems, he 
can also be classified in certain ways as a realist. (59) 


An idealist would take great offense were he told that he 
had nothing of real importance to say concerning the mundane 
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affairs of man. And Santayana would not cease to be an episte- 
mological realist because he affirmed a realm of subsistent 
idealities. On the other hand, Roy Wood Sellars’ epistemic real- 
ism buttresses rather than deprives him of his ontological nom- 
inalism. Moreover, if we may tarry a moment longer with Sel- 
lars, this philosopher’s physical realism, with its notions of 
evolutionary emergent levels, is free of the mechanistic reduc- 
tionism Hansen attributes to both materialism and pragmatism; 
and his critical realism, with its cognitive intentionality, goes 
far beyond the correspondence theory of knowledge. (54) All of 
this may appear involved and subtle, but it is well within the 
bailiwick of the historian of philosophy. 

I must confess to considerable discomfort on learning that 
“Rousseau was developing a whole concept of the importance 
of nature and natural law” (61) and then be informed a page 
later that Rousseau was a Romantic. I believe I know what 
Hansen had in mind, but it bespeaks a carelessness to throw 
together incongruities without further elaboration. I would also 
question, from the standpoint of the history of ideas, the bald 
assertion that “anyone familiar with the history of British 
throught is aware that much of the mercantile spirit in Eng- 
land...is traceable at least in part to the practical, rationalistic 
approach of John Locke.” (61) I would put it the other way 
around, arguing that Locke’s political and legal theory stood as 
apologetics for the English mercantile spirit. Further, a good 
case could be made for the contention that these elements are 
adventitious to the heart of Loke’s empiricist philosophy. 

In the course of his exposition, Hansen makes a number 
of assertions whose warranty is essentially an ipse dixit. Not 
that philosophic support is lacking for these interpretations. 
Nonetheless, the opposition can command so substantial and 
reputable a following that Hansen owes to his readership at 
least a satisfactory explication of the grounds for his demurrer. 
First and foremost, he declares axiology derivative from ontology, 
brushing aside the impressive literature devoted to the “natural- 
istic fallacy.” Secondly, although he treats “science” as a generic 
term (100), Hansen does not see fit to dispute with Nagel and 
other methodologists when he insists upon a plurality of scien- 
tific methods. (98) Indeed, his whole analysis of scientific theory 
leaves much to be desired — viz., concept formation, the evalua- 
tion of criteria employed in testing the adequacy of suggested 
solutions to problems. Clearly, Hansen falls short of grasping 
the essence of experiment as an empirically-derived controlled 
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inquiry when he refers to administrative goals “which are beyond 
the experimental level but not beyond the experiential level” 
(241) or, Dewey notwithstanding, labels the pragmatist “funda- 
mentally experiential rather than experimental in his method.” 
(77) 

In the area of social philosophy, Hansen has much to say 
of considerable merit. I might quarrel on a few specifics, but 
that is not my objective. Yet, I cannot overlook his lamentable 
approach to teaching as a profession. What he says comes to 
this: tactically, teachers have placed themselves in an untenable 
position by advocating the mutually contradictory simultaneously; 
degrading bread-and-butter type organization and the exalted 
community status of the liberal professions. Theoretically, teach- 
ers err by attempting to assimilate themselves to the class of the 
professional when the ends of education differ from, say, the ends 
of medicine. 

Taking Hansen’s second argument first, I find it to be an 
extreme nominalistic one which, by extension, could be made to 
apply to all class concepts. Are clergymen, physicians, and law- 
yers “professionals” in the same sense, in view of the diverse 
nature of their vocations? What is at issue here is a matter of 
linguistic usage. In his The Language of Education, Scheffler 
explicates the programmatic definition, e.g., “professional,” as 
proposing “a definition that now assigns such a term to some 
new thing” to convey “that this new thing ought to be accorded 
the sort of practical treatment given to things hitherto referred 
to by the term in question.” (19) The matter of criteria for 
determining whether the eulogistic term ought to be withheld 
turns on empirical considerations, the degree to which teaching 
is supported by scientific research, standards for education, cer- 
tification and practice, and the like, including —if Hansen can 
convince enough people —the merit rating of teachers. 

Turning to the practical aspect, the character of profes- 
sional organization and the lobbying tactics pursued are largely 
a matter of social convention. The American Medical Association 
is one of the nation’s most powerful pressure groups, though 
employing “genteel” tactics. Has not this body denounced phy- 
sicians willing to join an HIP or advocate social security as 
“unprofessional.” Some lawyers and engineers have seen fit to 
found trade union like groups. When physicians are governmental 
employees, as they are in some countries, they do go on strike 
forfeiting thereby no social standing. If a profession is a calling, 
then the dedicated teacher is more deserving than the high- 
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income physician. As Paul Goodman said wryly of teachers and 
social workers, monetary return is in inverse proportion to the 
public utility of services rendered. 

Hansen professes to be a modernist. Notwithstanding, he 
still conceives of philosophy structurally as the hallowed triad 
of ontology, epistemology, and axiology. To be sure, he recog- 
nizes that one must be clear in what he says — but analytic 61 
philosophy, as a distinct development, has made little or no 
impact upon him. This is why the office of the philosopher as 
clarifier and critic is definitely subordinate to that of system- 
maker, albeit eclectic. To this reviewer, Hansen has not 
fulfilled his self-imposed mission (although he has written a 
useful text). If there is to be a philosophy for American educa- 
tion, it is yet to make its debut. 


KENNETH H. HANSEN’S 
Pee Oe MOE Ro NL ATK 


Professor Lear’s thoughtful comments, I believe, are those 
of a very competent philosopher who has both read carefully 
and understood thoroughly the book he is reviewing. To have 
such a reviewer is both rare and encouraging. 

Our differences stem primarily from the fact that he reviews 
the book not as a textbook, which I am quite sure it is, but as 
a “contribution to the serious literature of educational theory,” 
which it was also intended to be, but only as a secondary aim. 

Because of Professor Lear’s interest in —perhaps even pre- 
occupation with—the highly technical language of philosophy, 
he finds himself questioning the use of certain words and the 
development of certain concepts as they appear in my book, which 
was written for students and not primarily for technical phi- 
losophers. Phraseology rather than philosophy, it seems to me, 
is at the root of the differences which appear to exist between 
the author and the reviewer. 

For example, Professor Lear complains — politely and mild- 
ly —that the author “furnishes us with no theoretic criteria for 
distinguishing between the empirically valued and the intrinsi- 
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cally valuable.” This is true simply because the book makes no 
claim that there are any values that are “intrinsic” — only values 
that are experientially valid. Therefore, it seems unnecessary to 
discuss what Lear believes to be the “ethically obligatory” values, 
if they do not —for this author — exist. 

I would deny, furthermore, that I am a “frightened” prag- 
matist who believes that “theory is but ideological superstruc- 
ture.” The book says, I thought quite plainly, that theory is the 
basis for all educational practice, whether the practitioner knows 
it or not. Yet Professor Lear takes me to task elsewhere for 
“preoccupation with value.” I can not win! 

Nowhere does the problem of having writer and reader — 
especially in a philosophy textbook — attach the same meaning 
to the same words show up more clearly than in Professor Lear’s 
comments about my use of certain terms common to historical 
discussion of philosophy and other fields of learning. 

I cannot see, for example, that my being —in Lear’s phrase 
—“temperamentally attuned to an open universe, an open society, 
and a liberal classroom atmosphere” makes it possible also to 
say that I believe that “relativism is inherently vicious” — not 
unless he and I use such terms as “open” and “relativistic” 
quite differently. 

Nor do I think that it is my “fuzzy understanding” that 
leads me to explain to the beginner in philosophy that the 
terminology which has been used historically to describe posi- 
tions labeled “idealist” and “realist” has been so varied in mean- 
ing and representative of such tangled skeins of derivation that 
Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas can be legitimately called, in 
some respects, both realist and idealist. 

A final word regarding this confusion in terminology is in 
order. Professor Lear finds “considerable discomfort” in noting 
that I describe Rousseau both as naturalist and romanticist. But 
Rousseau was just that interesting combination. And I really 
do not believe that I “fall short of grasping the essence of ex- 
periment as an empirically-derived controlled inquiry’ when I 
try to distinguish for the student the difference between the 
experimental and the experiential. 

I described this book in the preface and elsewhere as a 
sort of prolegomenon to a contemporary philosophy of education, 
not as a finished system. Professor Lear’s articulate comments 
serve very well to point out some of its shortcomings, and also 
make it clear that an educational philosophy today must treat 
the basic problems in its field in the light of the best of modern 
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philosophical theory. Perhaps the treatment I have given these 
problems and theories lacks both “rigor” and “popularity.” But I 
hope it does, as Professor Lear suggests, deserve to serve as an 
introduction to the student’s serious thinking about a philosophy 
for American education. 
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PHE LRANS FORMATION 
OU ED Ca sh Om OM f 


by LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1961. 


Progressivism and progressive education have for a long 
time been household words in American cultural life, but the 
familiarity of their use has never been matched by a comparable 
precision in their meaning. In recent decades these terms were 
usually employed as slogans, their intent being to arouse emotion 
and to affirm a creed rather than to define the logic and limits 
of their application. A history of American progressivism, of the 
“causes” it sponsored, and the social conditions to which it 
responded, is welcome as a contribution to intellectual clarifica- 
tion. 

Of course, historical studies rarely conclude with neat defi- 
nitions of the phenomena into which they inquire. In this history 
of American progressivism, Professor Cremin describes not one, 
but a wealth of meanings of a movement that extended over a 
period of eight decades. Still, the various aspects of the move- 
ment he describes do possess some generic traits, and when one 
puts down this absorbing book, he does so with a sense of having 
gained an insight into a characteristically American current of 
social thought. The meaning of American progressivism that 
stands out at the end lies in its conception of education. Educa- 
tion is regarded as a means to social reform. True, not all pro- 
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gressives shared this conception, but the most important writers 
and practitioners did. In this they differed, for example, from 
the more limited conception of education prevalent in Western 
Europe, before the rise of totalitarianism and again today. In 
contrast, American progressivism is distinguished by the broad, 
almost unlimited, social responsibilities it placed on the shoulders 
of educators. From such a great challenge the movement first 
drew its strength. But when the power and also the intelligence 
of the educational profession were found inadequate to the re- 
sponsibilities it had so optimistically assumed, the earlier enthu- 
siasm gave way to disillusionment. “Any possibility of an im- 
mediate social or economic escape from the impasse of our 
civilization has become quite remote and rather absurd to me 
now,” wrote Margaret Naumburg, the founder of the Children’s 
School in New York, in 1928. “I have lived to see that whether 
people fought to save democracy or imperialism does not make 
the profound difference I had once hoped.” 

Professor Cremin’s history of the rise and decline of the 
progressive movement is steeped in a knowledge of an extra- 
ordinarily rich source material. To organize it so as to tell a story 
that hangs together without doing violence to the exceedingly 
various expressions of progressive thought must have been one 
of the main difficulties he had to face. The other, as I see it, 
was to enter sufficiently into a description of those social prob- 
lems and intellectual currents with which progressivism was in 
some sense associated, This was necessary to provide the signifi- 
cance it deserves as part of American cultural history. At the 
same time, a firm hold had to be kept on the main theme in 
order to control the introduction of auxiliary matters and to limit 
them to what was necessary or pertinent. Both these difficulties 
have been well mastered. The first part of the book, for example, 
includes a discussion of such varied matters as the acculturation 
of immigrants, the social evils accompanying rapid industrializa- 
tion and urbanization, rural degeneration and the beginnings of 
scientific farming, the decline of the old apprenticeship system, 
union-management warfare, and certain modern scientific trends, 
The bearing of each of these subjects on education is made 
admirably clear. Between the description of these general condi- 
tions and progressive social and educational thought shuttles the 
thread of the author's narrative to produce a rich historical fabric. 

Professor Cremin seems more in his element and more 
content with his métier as an historian in the first part of the 
book. Important new ventures in both public and private edu- 
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cation are still recorded in the second part, and the controversies 
are interesting and become sharper than in the earlier period. 
But the author now deals with the dissolution of what was once 
defined as the promise of American life, and a certain sadness 
creeps into this chronicle. Furthermore, the author is unable to 
suppress completely a feeling of irritation provoked by the pro- 
fessional and professorial conceit of educators, and more espe- 65 
cially by the growing ineffectiveness of the Progressive Education 
Association as it lost touch with the changing social and intel- 
lectual scene. A large share of the second part of the book is 
devoted to the exposition of conflicting ideologies within pro- 
gressivism, to arguments over the child-centered as against the 
society-centered school, and to Marxist as against democratic 
methods of social control and educational reconstruction. Books, 
pamphlets, policy statements, and an unceasing flow of committee 
reports add up to a large volume of words, and since new ideas 
were no longer produced, the author wearies a little toward 
the end. And who would not, faced with the gush of stale edu- 
cational rhetoric that continued long after the glory had departed? 


Since the editors of this issue wanted a discussion as well 
as a review, I should now like to raise a few questions and 
topics of general interest to which Professor Cremin may wish 
to reply. 


The first of these is whether a complementary volume might 
not now be written setting forth what might be called the con- 
servative tradition in American educational thought, and roughly 
parallelling the period of the present book. This would be a task 
historically no less important, and intellectually as challenging 
as the one undertaken by Professor Cremin. It would probably 
turn out to be a less popular volume, however, even if compe- 
tently done, because America does not really have a conservative 
political tradition which is intellectually respectable. To relate 
the history of educational conservatism to it would hardly prove 
an advantage. Anyway, the conservative position, in education 
at least, is not hard to define, and has during the last decade 
again become very respectable indeed. The author expresses it 
toward the end of his work when he writes that the central 
effort of the 1950’s was “to define more precisely the schools’ 
responsibilities, to delineate those things that the school needed 
to do, because if the school did not do them they would not 
get done.” Getting along with others is a habit that may be 
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acquired in many places, but not so the habits of acquiring, 
using, and enjoying knowledge. In other words, the school in 
the conservative view is regarded not as an agent of social re- 
construction, but as a place serving primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, the development of the individual’s intellectual capacities. 


A second question concerns Professor Cremin’s philosophy 
of history. In the early part of his book he characterizes as 
“transitional” figures such men as W. T. Harris and Calvin M. 
Woodward. Harris sought to retain an Hegelian rationalism when 
American philosophers were beginning to get along without 
metaphysics. Woodward tied the educational values of manual 
training to craftmanship which industrial production was even 
then destroying. Obviously, the fate of being transitional befalls 
all actors on the historical scene because they direct their efforts 
to particular and temporary conditions. In one of his earlier 
writings, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, Dewey de- 
scribed even the task of the philosopher as “a method of moral 
and political diagnosis and prognosis.” Progressives as a whole 
have been intensely conscious of the historicity, and thus of the 
transcience, of their work. Yet the severely pragmatic position 
that the justification of thought is obtained only by its service 
in the solution of contemporary problems was not maintained 
with complete consistency even by Dewey himself. He is quoted 
by Professor Cremin toward the end to the effect that progres- 
sive education had a timeless aspect as well because it had 
elements in common with all the soundest and best theories of 
education ever constructed. Professor Cremin shares this view 
and predicts that the “authentic progressive vision” will retain 
its pertinence in the world of today. This epitaph will soothe 
the wounded hearts of such progressives as may still be lingering 
along the abandoned road. But if the authentic vision survives, 
one must assume that it is capable of transcending the historical 
realities in response to which it arose and with which it was 
for a time so passionately involved. True, many human needs 
that are not basically different from those that occupied the 
American progressives remain unsatisfied in the world today. 
But the methods of dealing with these needs and the beliefs and 
hopes that sustain people in such work have changed, and so 
has the cultural setting in which those problems appear. All this 
makes it difficult to transfer progressivism from the concrete 
historical conditions Professor Cremin has described to other 
periods and places. The belief in something that abides, in a 
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vision that will not fade, is a familiar human trait. It is not, 
however, characteristic of American experimentalism or progres- 
sivism, but rather of that Platonic and religious tradition of 
thought with which Dewey and some of his well-known disciples 
have had a life-long quarrel. 


Third and finally, there is a question of historical causation 
and interpretation. In his discussion of the causes that led to the 
disintegration of the progressive movement after World War I, 
Professor Cremin avoids a simple explanation, being well aware 
of the complexity of historical circumstances. Still, one factor 
which he calls the professionalization of the movement, largely 
through and within the PEA, is given greater weight than any 
of the others. It led, in his view, to a divorce of the movement 
“from the lay power necessary to sustain it in the schools,” and 
this lost it the broad popular, or populist, base it possessed 
earlier. This development is seen not as inevitable, but as a 
result of faulty judgment, narrow intelligence, and_ political 
naiveté. This may well be true. Yet, it may be doubted whether 
the influence and power of the PEA could have been kept from 
ebbing away even if it had embraced a strong, politically radical 
program. The educational views of Childs, Counts, and Dewey, 
expressed in the depression years, for example, quite frankly 
assume the desirability of a socialist society. Had the Association 
adopted those views, it would probably have alienated and lost 
the great majority of its members more rapidly than it did. 


I, therefore, see the final phase of progressivism between 
the two wars in a somewhat different perspective. In such a 
critical time, the progressive belief that educational philosophy 
must draw political and economic questions into its province was 
bound, if at all taken seriously, to find expression in certain pro- 
grams for social action. One may deny, as I do, that the advo- 
cacy of such programs is the responsibility of educational phi- 
losophers; but this is not the place to argue the issue. Given 
the progressive assumptions, the political involvement of pro- 
gressive educational thinkers was inevitable. Given at the same 
time the basic economic conservatism of the American educa- 
tional profession in general, and of the PEA in particular, a 
radical program was bound to become a partisan issue and there- 
by to act as a divisive rather than a unifying force. This, too, 
seems to me an important factor in the disintegration of the 
progressive movement and one that was inherent in its very 
creed. 
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MYRON LIEBERMAN 
THE “TRAINS FO Riveter PON 
O Fy Teh CeO. 


Back in 1951, this reviewer attended the last convention of 
the American Education Fellowship, the organizational successor 
to the Progressive Education Association, I was then a graduate 
student, doing what comes naturally to graduate students — in 
this case, participating in organizations in which my major 
professors held office. In this particular case, my participation 
was akin to getting in on the ground floor of a building about 
to be run over by a tidal wave. The AEF was already gasping 
for breath even though it lingered on as a paper organization 
until 1955. 


At its last convention, the AEF heard an able critic, Willard 
B. Spalding, give the principal address. Spalding told the del- 
egates to concentrate upon improving education and quit trying 
to use the schools to promote controversial economic changes 
in our society. The advice was excellent except for one thing — 
it was too late, like telling a drowning man to be careful of the 
water, 


The Transformation of the School is a post mortem on this 
phase of American education, According to Professor Lawrence 
Cremin, its author, “The story of the progressive education move- 
ment...is the substance of this book.” Unfortunately, Cremin’s 
delineation of his subject matter is inadequate. On the next 
page, we are told that “The reader will search these pages in 
vain for any capsule definition of progressive education. None 
exists and none ever will; for throughout its history, progressive 
education meant different things to different people, and these 
differences were only compounded by the remarkable diversity 
of Amercan education.” 


Having thus confused the absence of an agreed upon defini- 
tion with the absence of all definitions, and ensured that no one 
will know for certain what he is writing about in the next 387 
pages, Cremin launches into an analysis of whatever it is that 
he refuses to define or otherwise limit, The outcome is an eru- 
dite but disappointing book. 


One major disappointment is the way Cremin takes serious- 
ly so many of the trivial issues which dominate current educa- 
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tional controversy. This renders his historical research an exer- 
cise in technique which helps not at all to clarify current prob- 
lems. For example, in writing about the autonomy of Teachers 
College at Columbia University, he says: “Despite the long-time 
alliance with Columbia, it was an autonomy that, joined to the 
particular professionalism of Russell, proved both a boon and 
a bane to the college, and to progressivism as well. It afforded 69 
the political and financial freedom to pioneer in every conceiv- 
able realm of pedagogical theory and practice. But it also led 
to an inexorable divorce from the arts and sciences that tore 
asunder the teacher-preparing function of the university and 
increasingly insulated the work of the pedagogical faculty.” 


The fact is that other professional schools have as much or 
more autonomy as Teachers College yet one never hears about 
their “divorce” from the arts and sciences. At Columbia and 
elsewhere, the notion that the administrative relationships be- 
tween the school of education and the college of arts and sci- 
ences constitute a basic problem of education, or a basic reason 
why teachers are not well trained in their subjects, is part of 
the folklore that keeps professors arguing about trivia while 
important educational problems go unnoticed. No basic problem 
of teacher education is caused or can be solved by the internal 
reorganization of institutions of higher education. There are 
many schools of education with autonomy and many without it; 
if there is evidence that one kind produces better teachers than 
the other, it has escaped my notice. 


For that matter, there is something remiss in Cremin’s un- 
stated premise that professional schools must be joined admin- 
istratively to a college of arts and sciences or be “divorced” 
intellectually from them. If we changed the state requirements to 
be a teacher so that nobody could be certified as such without 
adequate preparation in the arts and sciences, we could ignore 
most of the intracampus squabbling over the autonomy of schools 
and departments of education. 


Cremin’s outlook is also characterized by some odd notions 
about the relationships between professions and public opinion. 
He asserts, and I have no reason to doubt him, that the Progres- 
sive Education Association was originally a private school and 
parents movement, taken over by professional educators, espe- 
cially at Teachers College, in the late 1920's and early 1930's. 
Speaking of this development, he writes: “There is no denying, 
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of course, that professional espousal of progressivism gave the 
movement enormous thrust in its drive to transform American 
education. But the price was tremendous, for professionalism 
ultimately divorced the movement from the lay power necessary 
to sustain it in the schools, When public sentiment began to 
shift during the early 1940’s, the movement seemed frozen and 
unable to respond, and the more perceptive within the fold 
quickly realized that the end was only a matter of time.” 


What can this mean? In the first place, the espousal of a 
movement by professional educators and professionalism are two 
quite different things. To contend that espousal of a movement 
by professionals is either “professionalism” or the cause of the 
movement’s losing support among the public is to be mixed up. 
Such sentiment as exists for federal aid to education is largely 
the result of its espousal by professional educators, and the same 
can be said of many other educational ideas and practices which 
receive widespread public support. Public opinion about educa- 
tional issues, as about others, is shaped largely by pressure 
groups. Cremin makes no attempt to explain how or why profes- 
sional espousal of progressivism caused the withdrawal of public 
support for it. His thesis seems to be that if professional educa- 
tors support something, the public automatically opposes it. 


The Transformation of the School is clearly intended to be 
the definitive study of progressive education in the United States. 
This means that no one else is likely to consider the subject 
important enough to write another book about it. Personally, 
I am ready to call a moratorium on controversies over what 
Dewey said or why he said it or what he really meant by saying 
it, or on dusting off old bromides about how neither his sup- 
porters nor his critics read and understand his books. Everything 
Cremin says about these things may be true, but I doubt wheth- 


er he has added anything to the exegetical controversies over 
them. 


It is only fair to say that my aversion to these controversies 
may be due to my prior involvement in them; those who want 
to find out what the shooting over progressive education was 
all about will find The Transformation of the School informative 
and interesting. I regret to say that the book does not clarify 
any substantive issue of importance, although in view of the 
author’s stated purpose in writing it, there is no reason why it 


should. 


LAWRENCE A. CREMIN’S 
Pec aerOeeIon ED ERrey Li leer 
AND MYRON LIEBERMAN 


I am very much in Professor Lilge’s debt for his thoughtful 
commentary on my book; and my remarks will be less in the 
nature of a reply to his incisive questions than an exploration 
of the sorts of research I hope they will generate. 


To begin, I concur wholeheartedly in his proposal for a 
complementary study of the conservative tradition in American 
educational thought. Such a study would not only fill some 
embarrassing lacunae in our historical knowledge —how much, 
after all, do we really know about William T. Harris, or Irving 
Babbitt, or Robert M. Hutchins, or Isaac Kandel —but it would 
deepen our insight into the crucial relationship between politics 
and education in the American tradition. That this relationship 
remains largely unexplored in this day and age is nothing short 
of a scandal; and the sooner it is remedied, the sooner we shall 
lay the ghost of the ancient fiction that American education is 
and always has been “above politics.” 


In this connection, I would also call attention to Professor 
Lilge’s comment about my characterization of Harris and Calvin 
Woodward as “transitional.” They were “transitional” within the 
framework of my particular study, but he is quite correct in 
implying that each needs further investigation in his own right. 
My colleague Martin S. Dworkin, who is preparing an anthology 
of Harris, has often pointed out that our own generation has 
looked at Harris too much through progressive eyes—he sees 
Merle Curti’s chapter in The Social Ideas of American Educators 
as determining. And the same might be said of Woodward, who 
has been dealt with mostly by latter-day proponents of voca- 
tional education. Thus, I would hope that studies of both con- 
servatism and progressivism in our educational history might be 
undertaken by both conservative and progressive historians, for 
undoubtedly each will afford special insights into the meaning 
of our tradition. 


With respect to Professor Lilge’s second point, concerning 
my philosophy of history, I would readily grant that progressives 
were contending with the particular problems of a particular 
society at a particular time in its history. But their solutions 
were neither wholly new nor original. And though we have 
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clearly moved into a post-progressive era, there are striking con- 
tinuities between the problems the progressives faced, and our 
own. Hence the need, it seems to me, to ascertain what may 
still be fruitful in the progressive outlook and reformulate it in 
contemporary terms. All this says nothing, to be sure, about 
the progressives’ own ambivalence toward history; but I assume 
Professor Lilge is commenting on my philosophy, not theirs. 

Professor Lilge’s third point is very well taken, though none 
of my remarks about the failure of the Progressive Education 
Association was meant to imply that it should have adopted the 
George Counts Program, I judge his deeper concern here is with 
the more general politicizing of educational theory during the 
thirties, a problem he has explored at length in a number of 
recent articles (e.g., Ethics, LXVI: 188-97 and British Journal of 
Educational Studies, VIII: 99-111). I have taken minor exception 
to his formulation on the grounds that it does not differentiate 
sufficiently between Dewey and his disciples, but in general I 
find it imaginative, illuminating, and entirely compatible with 
my own thesis that the failure of the PEA, and ultimately of 
the progressive education movement, was essentially political. 

With respect to Dr. Lieberman’s review, we have different 
notions of the value of history, we have different notions of the 
nature of education, and we have different notions of how to 
read a book and how to comment on it. 


WILLIAM OLIVER MARTIN 


University of Rhode Island, on 


Pit LU. O'S OPH sy seas NG ere 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


by VAN CLEVE MORRIS 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1961. 


Imagine a student in the philosophy of education reading 
a book on the subject and enjoying it! Well, if he doesn’t enjoy 
this book by Professor Van Cleve Morris, then something is 
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wrong with the student. Even the teacher should enjoy it! And 
there are good reasons. 

Professor Morris is skeptical, witty, and sophisticated (not 
naive). Only a good skeptic can write like this —“Hegel’s the- 
ory...is a kind of Platonism ‘on wheels, a realm of ideas in 
motion. Not a realm of ideas just existing, but an ultimate super- 
mind thinking — thinking big, ultimate thoughts.” (p. 387) You 7% 
could say the same thing in a dozen other ways and the student 
would not understand it as well. 

Sophisticated, and not naive, In speaking of existentialism 
he says, “Man is an open question. The answer to the question, 
“What is Man?’ is still coming in, like election returns. We don’t 
yet know how the election will turn out.” (p. 889) The student 
should understand that. He may even ask, “Why vote?” (For 
other examples, see notes on p. 195 and on p. 413.) 

Witty. “The (registrar's) I.B.M. card is perhaps the su- 
preme expression of modern academic irony, namely, that an 
individual’s finest product, the work of his mind, can be repre- 
sented by a hole!” (p. 445) The book is peppered with such 
comments — or better, insights. 

Although Professor Morris is apparently a sort of composite 
Experimentalist-Existentialist, nevertheless his approach to the 
philosophy of education is the classical one. He makes it clear 
that philosophy is brought to educational problems, it is not 
epiphenomenal to them. Before anyone can think intelligently 
about educational philosophy, he must first acquire a working 
knowledge of ontology, epistemology, and axiology, dealing with 
the problems of what is real, true, and good. On such matters 
five major philosophic schools of thought are considered: Ideal- 
ism, Realism, Neo-Thomism, Experimentalism, and Existentialism. 
An exposition of the implicaitons of each of these for education 
is given. Many books would stop at this point. But Morris 
quite correctly points out that most people (and_ students! ) 
do not encounter educational philosophy in such technical form. 
Rather, they come in contact with it in educational policy. And 
so, each of the five philosophies are dealt with on that level. 

But there is still more to do. What happens in practice 
when these philosophies and policies become alive in the class- 
room? The last part of the book is devoted to this problem, and 
should prove to be most valuable and interesting to the student. 
What is the relation between one’s educational philosophy and 
these practical problems one must make a decision on — seating 
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arrangements, movable furniture, and hetero- versus homogeneous 
grouping? To assume that there is no relationship is to render 
educational philosophy irrelevant, which merely tends to con- 
firm what the student may have suspected. What would be the 
implications of each of the five philosophies with respect to, 
for example, “techniques of teaching” —lecture, recitation, drill, 
demonstration, projects, field trips, discipline and misbehavior, 
testing and grades? Professor Morris has the genius, first, to 
know that there are implications, and secondly, to fairly well 
succeed in giving them. 


To illustrate, take the problem of “appointment policies.” 
“As the Realist looks over the confidential files of candidates 
for teaching jobs... he will be looking for clarity and orderliness 
of mind before anything else. What he wants for the pupils in 
his school is a teacher-technician who can “get the subject matter 
across, who can ‘cover the material’ in a systematic and efficient 
way. He is also interested in people who will ‘fit in’ in the line- 
staff hierarchy, who will follow instructions and perform assigned 
tasks willingly and expeditiously.” “The Idealist may want some 
of these qualities also, but he will more likely pay greater at- 
tention to the personality of the candidate.” “What kind of an 
impact will this individual make on my students, not only as a 
conveyor of knowledge but as a human being with a unique 
interpretation of his subject matter?” On the other hand, the 
Experimentalist-Progressivist will ask: “Is he shy and retiring? 
Forward and aggressive? If so, he will not do. Does he have 
ideas, does he want to experiment with things, does he look to 
Change rather than Stability as the central principle of his life, 
does he give evidence of being socially mature? If so, let’s sign 
him up.” (pp. 450-451) 


Now I submit that Professor Morris is correct in making 
such distinctions; and furthermore, they are important to know, 
and the student should know them. In making such deductions 
Morris does not claim infallibility. He merely insists that there 
are such implications, and he shows the student how to make 
them. If the student, or anyone else can do any better, then 
power to him. It would be irrelevant for a critic to point out 
that in the real world it is almost impossible to tell in practice 
who is the Realist, Thomist, Idealist, or Experimentalist because 
they all meet their problems practically, and do not let their 
“theory” interfere. The infinite ways in which teachers can be 
inconsistent are not the problem. Unless some answer can be 
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given as to consistency, there would be no way to measure 
inconsistency, The ability to see the particular in the light of 
the universal, and conversely, is a rare gift to philosophers, and 
even rarer to educators. It is much easier to jump from particular 
to particular, under the guise of being practical, or to remain in 
the realm of universal principles. 


But even Professor Morris, like anyone else, runs a risk 75 


in attempting to be wise. For example, in discussing “institutional 
management,” he says that “Neo-Thomists usually stick to the 
older concept of a fixed interior pattern to their buildings. This 
is because their curriculum, by definition, does not need to 
change from year to year; it is always constant.” (p. 441) This 
would be news to Thomists. As much as anyone else they believe 
in change, but not Change. Also, the matter of money for schools 
might be relevant. If Professor Morris’ inferences are sometimes 
questionable, it may be that it is because he has not always 
kept in mind the following distinctions —that which necessarily 
follows from a given philosophy, that which in fact follows, and 
that which may follow. The distinction between essence and 
accident is blurred over whenever his existentialism overcomes 
his native realistic bent. 


Professor Morris’ classification may please some, yet dis- 
please other, representatives of each of the five philosophies. 
The category of “Realism” seems to include incompatibles, e.g., 
mechanistic materialists (p. 247), and people like John Wild. 
(p. 255) And how can Thomists be excluded when “realism” 
is admittedly their position? If ontologically the mental is ulti- 
mate, and this defines “idealism,” then why not use naturalism 
and/or materialism as a coordinate category in classification, in 
which case experimentalism and existentialism would be species? 
Since probably at no time in history has materialism been more 
influential, both in theory and in fact, than in the present cen- 
tury, one wonders why Morris almost systematically avoids using 
the word. Some other questions. Are not existentialism (not 
religious) and experimentalism arrived at through first starting 
with an ontological naturalism? Is it part of the essence of ex- 
perimentalism, as opposed to its factual, historical development, 
that social consensus must be the ultimate norm? Would not a 
non-religious existentialist in theory have to be an experimentalist 
in practice? 

However, concentrating on labels would hardly do justice 
to Morris’ exposition. More often than not his distinctions are 
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real ones. He understands very well the transition from classical 
realism to experimentalism in terms of the shift from substances 
and nouns to that of processes and verbs, from man conceived 
of as cooperating with a God-created Nature to man conceived 
of as giving meaning to a nature which is dross, raw material 
for Man’s creativity. 

I would suggest that behind the classification of the five 
ontologies there is a more ultimate one. Either God (in a strict, 
theistic sense) exists, or He does not. Under the first alternative 
would come some Realists, Thomists, and theistic Idealists. Under 
the second would come pantheistic Idealists, Naturalists, Materi- 
alists. If there is an ontological priority over the epistemological, 
then there would be defined certain kinds of Realisms and 
Idealisms, If the converse is the case, then one would have 
methodological naturalism, which is Experimentalism. As regards 
values, either their ultimate formulation is in God or in Man. 
If in Man, then there are two alternatives with respect to em- 
phases — if on the collective, then Experimentalism; if on the 
individual, then Existentialism. Perhaps this kind of classification 
might bring out the real educational issues, whether in American 
schools or those of Communist countries. 


The Thomist (or Neo-Thomist) may squirm considerably 
when he reads Morris’ version. Sometimes Thomism is identified 
with an ultra-rationalistic Aristotelianism, which it is not. At 
another time it seems that the Fichtean Will has been identified 
with Thomism. (p. 297) Again, to hold that this life “here below” 
is insignificant, so far from being Thomistic, is, for the Thomist, 
an example of the Manichean heresy. And yet, some of the 
squirming may be precisely because Morris is correct in his 
criticisms, especially with respect to pedagogy. Perhaps the best 
critics of Catholic schools are the Catholics themselves. And 
yet, they need the help of others. Pedagogically there is a great 
danger in (what I have called) “spoon-fed Thomism.” The stu- 
dent opens his “mouth” and it is shoved in, One does not ques- 
tion the food value of pablum, but there comes a time when 
the student must chew. 


If in writing his volume Professor Morris’ plan is based on 
a classical realist view of the nature of philosophy, in the final 
chapter he seems to offers a strict existentialist view for the 
student. But it is done rather elliptically. One can deal with 
comparative philosophies of education by discovering the truest 
in the sense of the most adequate, position, and then show 
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through identities and differences the relative or fatal inadeque- 
cies of other positions. However, the skeptical approach of Pro- 
fessor Morris is formalistic. Given a more or less consistent 
exposition of the five philosophies and their educational implica- 
tions, now what does the student do? Either the five philosophies 
are autonomous positions, or they are not. If they are not, then 
one or more are eclectic and the autonomous positions reduce 77 
to four, three, two, or one. If they are autonomous, then the 
student either has to choose one of them or create another. 
If he creates another “system” out of the five, his choices, be- 
cause of the permutations possible, are not only indefinite in 
number but leave him with no guide beyond his own pure 
subjectivity in “choosing” the “system” he is to create. But, even 
if he did choose one, it would not really be an alternative to the 
five philosophies, i.e., a sixth or seventh, for it would not be 
autonomous but eclectic. The other alternative would be for 
the student just to choose one of the five. But that would be 
purely arbitrary. 


Morris is forced to choose. And so he does — the latter 
alternative. But it also forces him to make — in an otherwise, 
as I have said, most sophisticated, witty, and non-naive volume 
—one of the most naive and unfunny statements. His suggestions 
to students is: “In your development in the first of these direc- 
tions, the philosophical, you should be on guard, as usual, to 
work from your own original statement and not from anything 
you have read, either in this book or elsewhere.” (p. 471) If 
one’s choice must be, ultimately, as he says, “baseless” (p. 288) 
and purely arbitrary, then I suppose... 


Doesn't the student face an impossible dilemma? Either 
the demand upon him is one that cannot be met, or the student, 
choosing in an existentionalist manner, can only choose Exist- 
entialism! Which poses a problem for all of us —just how does 
one teach philosophy or the philosophy of education, and in 
doing so distinguish them from ideology and propaganda in the 
“bad” sense of the word? That this bothers Professor Morris is 
evident, and may be illustrated by the following passages. “Which 
brings us to our final note on ontology and axiology, which is, 
briefly, that our ontologies depend ultimately upon our axiologies, 
for our ontologies are ultimately statements of what we prefer 
to think the cosmos is like.” (p. 248) But on the next page he 
warns that “we should be awake to the possibility that, onto- 
logically speaking, we may be permitting ‘the wish to be father 
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to the thought,’ and, hence, subconsciously saying that our wishes 
and preferences are prior to and therefore more ontologically 
real, more existentially authentic, than the reality which we are 
presumably speaking of.” (p. 249) Now, one cannot have it 
both ways. One must choose. 

And so, Professor Morris does. Let us suppose that the 
choice is between Communist and American education, I know 
what he would choose — “A communist education, seized by 
purpose and fired by ideological energy, succeeds to enslave a 
people and to intimidate the uncommitted in cold war.” (p. 286) 
But, somehow, I do not believe his choice is “baseless” and 
arbitrary. In his own language, I “prefer” to believe that he had 
discovered a truth and has chosen in accordance with it. 


VAN CLEVE MORRIS‘ 
REAP Li Yeah Oe cW veupe Oud dele ite toe ERA Lela 


Anyone who has ever written a textbook knows what it is 
like to try to write for two audiences — students and professors — 
at the same time. As I sat at my typewriter every morning from 
8 to 10, seven days a week, over the course of two years 
writing Philosophy and the American School, my mind was on 
the beginning student of educational philosophy. In a_ very 
literal sense, I was talking to him. Any reviewer is under some 
obligation to take this into account in his criticism and to look 
at the book from the standpoint of its suitabilility for the un- 
initiated reader. I am happy to say that Professor Martin has 
indeed met his obligations along these lines, and I consider his 
review both rigorous and generous. 

I will agree with Professor Martin at the outset that the 
author is “apparently a sort of composite Experimentalist-Ex- 
istentialist,” though I am not the kind of fellow who would like 
to be caught dead having already made up his mind. And it is 
certainly true that the book’s approach reveals the contrary 
tendencies of “classical realism.” (I share the secret of my 
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acknowledgement of this fact with the reader in a footnote on 
page 202.) I have my reasons for this inconsistency, but since 
they have very little to do with my conception of “the nature 
of philosophy” and are of no interest to anybody but myself, 
they deserve no comment here. 


Professor Martin points to the risk I am taking in “attempt- 
ing to be wise” when it comes to drawing practical implications 
from philosophical positions. I should say that, while I did not 
look upon these attempts as projects in wisdom, I did neverthe- 
less sense keenly the risk they involved. It is one reason why I 
included at the opening of Chapter 4 (the first of several chap- 
ters on application) a section discussing this very point. I thought, 
with this discussion, that if I could not succeed in actually 
neutralizing all objection to my approach, I would at least show 
that my heart was in the right place by recognizing it as a major 
problem of interpretation. In this section (pages 81-83), I dis- 
avowed any pretensions of making a laborious logical distinction 
between what “necessarily follows, what in fact follows, and 
what may follow” from a given philosophy. Indeed, if I read 
contemporary analytic philosophy correctly it is well nigh im- 
possible to say that anything follows logically at all. What I was 
attempting were merely some empirical, “situational” associations 
of practice with theory. 
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I recognize, as Professor Martin does, that even this may be 
risky business, especially in light of the fact that it is currently 
one of the most debatable points in educational philosophy. If I 
have indeed climbed now and then too far out on my own little 
limb, he is certainly justified in sawing it off. 


Professor Martin is probably right in his prediction that my 
classification may displease some representatives of each of the 
five philosophies. That is, as the old saying goes, inevitable. But 
if my statement that the Thomist curriculum “does not need to 
change from year to” strikes him as surprising “news” to Thomist 
ears, then all I can say is that the Thomists he has been studying 
have not been reading their own newspapers lately. A philosophy 
which centers its theory of man in a given human nature and 
a fixed ecclesiastical dogma does not seem to me a likely place 
to find great enthusiasm for either change or Change. 


And if there be any Thomists who feel put out that their 
kinship with Realism has, according to Professor Martin, been 
overlooked, I hope they will consult pages 57, 147, 261 and other 
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places throughout the book wherein I try to make this linkage 
clear. 

I am not sure what comfort I can give the Materialists who 
have been, as Professor Martin rightly points out, completely 
ignored. I personally do not consider “Materialism” a philosophi- 
cal school of thought, even if the word itself be a more precise 
antonym of “Idealism.” I thought I had taken account of materi- 
alist thinking by speaking of Scientific Realism and by making 
continued use of the words “nature” and “natural” in these 
sections. But I can see that if one were to slice the baloney 
somewhat differently, as Professor Martin suggests, other catego- 
ries and hence other labels would be perhaps equally appropriate. 
I think, however, I shall leave this to others, waiting to hear 
what a Materialist philosophy of education would be. 


I take note also of Professor Martin’s desire to realign the 
philosophies into either theistic or non-theistic positions. While 
this is possible, I consider it a trivial dichotomy. Except for the 
Thomists we are all it seems to me basically non-theistic when 
we approach the task of educating the young. What separates 
men today is not their attitude toward the existence of God but 
their account of the human enterprise. The contest is now not 
between theists and non-theists but between different forms of 
philosophy which consider the question of God’s existence either 
imponderable, or nonsensical, or irrelevant. 


I do not mind at all associating myself with the last of 
these three positions (although in the book I tried to muffle my 
own predilections). And I would say that Professor Martin has 
read me well and rightly when he says that I recommend to 
the student an autonomous and arbitrary approach to the decla- 
ration of his own philosophical position, as unfunny as this may 
sound, It cannot be any other way, since there is nothing ulti- 
mately which determines our philosophical preferences, including 
my reviewer's. (If something does determine them, they cannot 
be preferences.) Which leads me to ask Professor Martin how 
(in his final paragraph) he knows what I would choose when I 
do not even know myself. 


Textbooks are a doubtful class of literature, mine included. 
They tell the student too much. But, Professor Martin, if a stu- 
dent studying the Existentialist’s “election returns” should ask 
“Why vote?”, please tell him this much more for me: When he 


asks such a question, he has already voted. And I do not like 
his man. 


FREDERICK C. NEFF 


Wayne State University, on 
EDUCATION AND MORAL WISDOM 


by GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1960. 


Most of the spate of recent books on education is readily 
classifiable in either of two categories: those written from within 
the profession and reflecting a sort of incestuous conspiracy to 
strengthen the dikes separating educational Disneylands from 
the sea around them, and those from the popular mercenaries 
who know a good thing when they see it and whose scavengings 
have become grist for the poison pen mills, It is therefore 
refreshing to come across a treatise on education that intones 
no sing-song invocations to pedagoguery, yet scorns the ditch- 
level tactics of the slanderer. Such a book is Education and Moral 
Wisdom, by George N. Shuster, president emeritus of Hunter 
College. 

Spiced with insight, wit, and clever discernment, the book 
is a collection of somewhat discrete essays drawn principally 
from Dr. Shuster’s symposium participations, contributions to 
learned journals and professional proceedings, and addresses to 
college convocations. A liberal Catholic, Dr. Shuster is at his 
best in the cryptic observation rather than in the moral pro- 
nouncement. But he makes an eloquent plea for a substantive 
foundation of values on which to erect the appurtenances of the 
educational enterprise. In the Foreword, Ordway Tead writes 
that Dr. Shuster has always held that “learning and wisdom 
without moral purpose...are unworthy of their lofty names.” 
It is not, however, the need of moral purpose in education that 
lends itself to controversy. What needs to become a focus of 
serious discussion is the question of which among competing 
and ofter conflicting rationales for the moral life best squares 
with our long-range democratic aspirations. 

In his chapter on “The Administration of a Municipal Col- 

lege,” Dr. Shuster writes: 
I hold it to be the first business of a college to be a friendly, literate, and 
sometimes amusing place, in which a relatively few things are taken very 
seriously, indeed. They do not include the integration of the curriculum, 
or even the elimination of vocational courses in favor of a vigorous emphasis 
on abstract thought. 
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He believes that a college should first of all have teachers whose 
prime dedication is to teaching; it should make provision for 
quiet, face-to-face, informal discussion between instructors and 
students (“it must equip Mark Hopkins with a log”); it must 
occasionally feel the pulse of students by listening to their re- 
action; and, finally, it should expect its students to work as hard 
as non-college youth. 

The author is for the liberal arts, but he is against imprac- 
ticality. In his words: 


I have ... urged all language and literature majors to take courses in 
typewriting and stenography, and I have . . . cajoled feminine students into 
finding out what a baby looks like, what has to be done to help it grow up, 
and what a strange sort of creature its father is likely to be. ...I believe 
in the values of education as ardently as does anyone else. But it seems to 
me inconceivable that a college exists in order to help young people fail in 
everything else than their classes. 


The requisites of a college administrator are epitomized in the 
observation that “one must have a stout heart, a tough skin, a 
sense of humor, and somewhere in the background like an icon 
in a crypt a core of unflinching and indestructible honor.” 


The section on “The American Occupation and German 
Education” contains some astute observations, both on why we 
have fallen short of our desired goals in post-war Germany and 
on the nature of the German mind, Exchange, it is held, is not 
so much “an instrument for smuggling in democratic bacteria” 
as it is a means for mutual enrichment of two distinctive cultures. 


Perhaps the deepest sin of the Germans derives from an idealism too easily 
misled. And no doubt also the supreme temptation of Americans is to forget 
that one cannot exploit sensibilities without at the same time exploiting 
human _ beings. 


On the subject of academic freedom Dr. Shuster takes a 
strong stand aand raises some pertinent questions, especially 
where the issue of Communism is involved. He believes that if 
the Communist Party were to be declared illegal most of the 
difficulties in regard to so-called subversive teaching would be 
resolved, The author asks, for example, why it is that “...a 
teacher can be dismissed from his post for refusing to say 
whether he has been a Communist, even though it is entirely 
legal for him to be one.” 


Wherever in the book the subject of values is discussed 
the reader is superficially rewarded. Dr. Shuster is for goodness 
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and he is against evil. But, as in any moral discussion, the real 
test comes when the authority is revealed by which something 
is claimed to be moral and when moral principles get translated 
into specific acts in concrete situations. There are occasions when 
one comes close to complete agreement with the author’s views, 
as when he says: 
83 


I am not ready to say ...that the freedom to seek intellectual truth is 
akin to freedom to profess a religious faith. But certainly these two freedoms 
have grown up in the same neighborhood. When one is corroded, we can be 
sure that the other is endangered too. 


Certainly there is no disagreeing with the remonstrance that 
“emotions, however reputable, are not substitutes for reason and 
knowledge in human affairs.’ And there can be no quarrel with 
the admonition that “to speak of values at all is to assume as an 
indispensable prelude the validity of means employed in the 
discovery of values.” The above observations would indicate that 
a pretty high regard is to be attached to an impartial pursuit 
of truth, wherever it may lead; that, in the conduct of human 
affairs, those values that are supported by reason and knowledge 
are likely to be more responsible than those sanctioned only by 
myth and tradition; and that we had better examine the reliability 
of our epistemological techniques rather carefully before we 
speak of the soundness of our values. 

It is but natural to infer that the reason why the techniques 
of value discernment ought to be under serious scrutiny is that 
value processes are significant determiners of their value products, 
As such means are carefully refined, improved, and otherwise 
modified, so, of course, would the values they yield be likewise 
subject to refinement, improvement, and change. A value, in 
short, is no more responsible than the validity of the means 
employed in its determination. It requires no leap of thought 
to infer that, as better means are formulated for value discern- 
ment, the values such means support will be correspondingly 
modified. All this, of course, suggests more than a hint of rela- 
tivism. Continual truth-seeking, admission of further knowledge, 
and a vigilant inspection of the means of knowledge-getting at 
least suggest a concern for avoiding anything like finality and 
absolutism. 

But immediately we are told that “we shall ban relativism 
as if it were the plague and insist that discernment of the good 
has been the rigorous business of all the rigorous philosophies.” 
Does this imply that means of inquiry that are under constant 
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surveillance, methods of value discernment that are continually 
improved, are somehow less rigorous than those that are unex- 
amined? Are we now to suppose that only those means that 
purport to deal with absolutes are of any account, and that if 
“the good” is not conceived of as already existing in some final 
form it is therefore “no good” at all? Do absolutists, then, have 
a monopoly on goodness, and should a hands-off policy be estab- 
lished for all others? 

Perhaps the author’s chapter on Catholic education might 
better have been omitted from a book designed for general 
consumption. Its remarks were originally addressed to a Cath- 
olic audience and, although somewhat enlightening, may tend to 
alienate readers of other persuasions. Dr. Shuster holds that 
“contempt for the Catholic school and the women who teach 
in it...is rooted in the inability of a semi-secularist time to 
understand the stern sweetness of religious discipline. ...” More 
probably responsible for the critical attitude taken by many 
Americans toward Catholic education are the issues involved in 
the irreconcilable conflict between democracy and authoritarian- 
ism. 

Anyone familiar with James Bryant Conant’s eloquent plea 
for the wholesome intellectual and social atmosphere of the com- 
prehensive public secondary school, where youngsters of every 
race, creed, and economic bracket can freely intermingle, almost 
cringes to read that it “may well be that in good academic 
public high schools where the standards are reasonably rigorous 
and well-established Newman Clubs are in existence, young 
people suffer no impairment of their faith....The situation is 
different in establishments in urban areas which must admit all 
and sundry.” Although precisely what is meant by “all and 
sundry” is not made explicit, one cannot but question the so- 
called moral superiority of special schools designed to emphasize 
differences in race, religion, or social status to those that give 
opportunity for a full and free sharing of experience among all 
the children of all the people. It is a highly tenuous thesis to 
hold that a different —and, by implication, an inferior — kind of 
education is to be meted out to “all and sundry,” lest a select 
few run the risk of what the author terms “moral infection.” 

In all fairness it should be mentioned that Dr. Shuster is 
at once a proponent of Catholic education and a critic of its 
shortcomings, particularly in the area of scholarship. He believes 
that “the only way... that a tradition of Catholic scholarship .. . 
can be firmly established is to use lay men and women as the 
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foundation.” He is critical of the proliferation of Catholic “so- 
called universities,’ in none of which “do lay men and women 
have the status, the freedom, or the function of co-building 
which would as a matter of course be theirs at any distinguished 
secular center of studies.” 


Despite occasional disagreements some readers may have 
with certain of the value assumptions of the author, the elo- 
quence of expression that pervades the writing, to say nothing 
of the entrancing classical allusions so effortlessly drawn, lifts 
the book to a level of literary excellence. The writing is replete 
with aphorisms, some of which are reminiscent of Emerson, 
others of Oscar Wilde. Here is a sampling: 


Knowledge will remain forever the centrifugal 
activity of the mind face to face with reality. 

To have integrity of self is the prelude to gen- 
erosity unto others. 

Twenty years hence your regrets will be as out 
of date as powdered wigs. 

The teacher who does not demand his pound of 
flesh from his students also makes no loan of intel- 
lectual money. 

Discussion...is the anvil on which a college 
community is forged. 

...Wwe never really learn to any other tune than 
talking. 

The delving intellectual worker...is a sort of 
burglar seeking to decipher the combinations to the 
safes of the past. 

... while Americans generally pay lip service to 
[the humanities], they have a Hooper rating far below 
that of either atomic physics or televised comic opera. 

... freedom is not a formula but a desire. 

To continue to accept the lowest common pupil 
denominator as the norm is to doom the potential 
intellectual power of the nation to turning somersaults 
around the statue of Huckleberry Finn. 


In this chapter titled “Good, Evil, and Beyond,” Dr. Shuster 
has written: 


. our perception of the ever-increasing smallness of intelligible reality 
leads to a cynical resignation which differs from the despair of the ancient 
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world in the significant sense that whereas that despair was rooted in a 
conviction that nothing could be proved true by dialectic, our resignation is 
born of the feeling that there is so much to know about everything that 
knowledge of anything specific is made impossible. 


In a time when keeping abreast of the incalculable knowledge 
that science and the sheer thrust of events demand is so over- 
whelming, in an age when fragmentation is the vogue and a 
sense of the whole is all but lost, Dr. Shuster invigorates the 
affirmation that education’s noblest purpose is an enhancement 
of human dignity and rekindles our trust that knowledge may 
yet be enlisted in the service of moral wisdom. 


MARY ANNE RAYWID#* 


Hofstra College, on 


LANGUAGE AND CONCEPTS 
TN EDU CA TT OON 


Edited by, B. O°” 0S ML TH mand R« Hae NUNS 
Rand McNally and Company, Chicago, 1961. 


There is a sense in which it is just as inappropriate for a 
non-analyst to discuss analysis, as it is for a surgeon to discuss 
homeopathy. Presumably both endeavors involve esoterica not 
shared beyond the immediate group, and there are limits to 
what outsiders can contribute. The non-analyst in philosophy of 
education is not in a position to launch an internal examination 
of analysis—nor, chances are, would we be interested in what 
he had to say on this score. What he may be in an excellent 
position to do, however, is to raise external questions —to ex- 
plore, for example, the relation of the analytic pursuit to con- 
siderations outside analysis. It is this which I propose to do in 
discussing Language and Concepts in Education, and 1 take it 
that it is this which concerns us as philosophers of education — 
rather than as analysts, realists, or something else. 


*Miss Raywid wishes to acknowledge the several valuable comments and 
suggestions of her colleague, Mr. Robert S. Guttchen. 
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My primary concern in discussing this book lies with such 
external considerations as “What is this material for?” and “What 
difference does it or should it make to educational theory and 
practice?” If we employ such considerations as grounds for as- 
sessing the value of Language and Concepts in Education, I find 
much of merit in this book. Indeed, the editors themselves at- 
tempt to deal with such “external” questions as the usefulness 87 
of analysis. Their preface offers a cogent and persuasive answer 
to the “Of what use is it?’ question. 


Professors B. Othanel Smith and Robert H. Ennis, the edi- 
tors of Language and Concepts in Education, suggest that the 
thirteen essays in the book can be divided into two types. The 
first type is described as representing a “conventional analytic 
style, tending first to explore the meanings of certain terms or 
expressions and then to set forth, elaborate, and justify a partic- 
ular definition.” The second type of article is described only as 
akin in approach to “that sort of treatment found in the works 
of contemporary Oxford analysts.” Let us look first at several 
of the articles falling into the “conventional analysis’ category. 


The article titled “Mastery,” by Professor Harry Broudy, 
explores the way in which we use that term and distinguishes 
among several forms of mastery — of skills, of factual material, 
et cetera. The article goes beyond these more or less standard 
tasks of concept analysis, however, for we also find implicit 
suggestions as to desirable pedagogical distinctions following 
from the different types of mastery. Professor Broudy’s article 
also suggests a problem which, given certain conditions, may 
pose an educational dilemma: the paradoxical nature of a desire 
for both thinking and mastery on the part of students. Insofar 
as the student succeeds at the latter and his responses become 
automatic, the thought-provoking possibilities of given content 
are thereby diminished. Since the effect of this idea is to suggest 
possible incompatibilities between two widely accepted and pur- 
sued educational purposes, the article raises important and pro- 
vocative questions. 

By urging a particular approach to a definition of teaching, 
Professor B. Othanel Smith lays the groundwork for increased 
progress in educational research. “A Concept of Teaching” offers 
a forceful argument against the popular practice defining teach- 
ing in terms only of learning. The effect of such a definition 
has been the claim that unless learning has occurred, there has 
been no teaching. Professor Smith’s article shows how the result 
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of this tendency to identify two analytically distinguishable ele- 
ments is to stultify research. He urges that teaching instead be 
viewed as a set of operations or acts, independent of their effects 
on a particular group of pupils. Since such a view seems pre- 
liminary to dealing with the empirical grounding of pedagogical 
method —the question of which operations are most successful | 
with what groups — Professor Smith’s article makes an important 
contribution to the structure of educational investigation. But 
his article is of value to others, as well as to the researcher. 
Because it deals with epistemological concerns highly relevant to 
educational problems and their resolution, the article should be 
of interest to all philosophers of education, whether or not they 
are analysts. Because it lists various operations constituting acts 
of teaching, and makes plain that what is often labelled “learn- 
ing” is available only via inference, the article should be of 
particular value to those preparing to teach and to their teachers. 

Professor Leonard F. Swift’s article, “Explanation,” makes a 
different kind of contribution, but similarly one of important 
practical consequence. Student teachers often have difficulty in 
constructing adequate explanations. I have sent a number of 
them to this article, and it seems to have helped them. The 
essay is, of course, a concept analysis rather than a “how to” 
piece on formulating explanations. But Professor Swift's discus- 
sion of various ways teachers use the term enables student 
teachers to select and employ some uses and to avoid others. 
Further, despite the absence of specific suggestions, the essay 
seems to make a difference in what student teachers subsequently 
give and accept as explanations. 

Each of these three articles serves important purposes re- 
lated to educational theory and practice. One is useful in its 
treatment and clarification of tasks which must engage all teach- 
ers, another makes special contributions to guiding inquiry, and 
a third has proved helpful to student teachers in overcoming a 
problem encountered by most tyros. Comparable contributions 
can be found as well in a number of the other essays in this 
collection. But to the non-analyst, the articles of greatest value 
and importance may be limited to those following the “conven- 
tional analysis” pattern, as these do. Those six of the thirteen 
essays in Language and Concepts in Education characterized by 
the editors as “Oxford-style analysis” appear far more remote from 
the usual pursuits of philosophy of education, and far more 
esoteric. Because it is more difficult to summarize them briefly — 
or to extract items of particular interest as I have done with 
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several of the conventional analyses — I offer here a detailed 
treatment of just one of the Oxford-style analyses: the article 
titled “Is It Impossible for the Schools to Be Neutral?” by Pro- 
fessor Robert H. Ennis. 

As I understand Professor Ennis, here is the burden of his 
message. He examines the influential Deweyan claim that it is 
impossible for the schools to be neutral with respect to social 89 
issues, and the recommendation following on that assertion: 
schools should be sure that the stand they are taking is the 
proper one. As a result of this examination, Professor Ennis 
concludes that the claim is either false or useless, and that the 
recommendation actually fails to provide us with a course of 
action — and hence, apparently, is no recommendation at all. 

Here is Professor Ennis’ argument in a bit more detail. 
He first seeks to establish that the Deweyan claim (as asserted 
by several sources quoted in addition to Dewey) fails to con- 
form to ordinary usage. According to Professor Ennis, ordinary 
use of the term neutrality presupposes intent —i.e., when we say 
a person is being neutral we mean that he is intending to be 
non-partisan. On this usage, it is simply false that “Neutrality is 
impossible.” Teachers can and in fact on occasion do intend to 
be non-partisan. 

Professor Ennis then proceeds to examine the consequences 
of assuming that a different usage is being employed in the 
Deweyan argument. He suggests that if the assertion “Neutrality 
is impossible” is understood as a claim about effects of action 
(rather than intentions) then the claim is either false or useless. 
If we take it to mean that there can be actions having the effect 
of non-partisanship or neutrality, then the Deweyan assertion 
is false from the start. On the other hand, take the assertion to 
mean “There are no actions or procedures which fail to aid one 
side or another” and the assertion is useless. The reason advanced 
for its uselessness is that it conveys no information: all acts 
result in helping one side or another, so the claim is useless in 
helping us to mark off “Act X” from any other act. Further, 
on this interpretation of the claim “Neutrality is impossible,” 
the recommendation following upon it —“Schools should be sure 
the stand they are taking is the proper one” —is impossible to 
carry out. For, according to Professor Ennis, one cannot tell 
which side is receiving support on a given issue. He considers 
and dismisses the usual argument that to omit an issue from 
consideration altogether, or to present it impartially, has the 
effect of supporting the status quo, or the stronger forces. 
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Let us first consider Professor Ennis’ argument before mov- 
ing on to the conclusions he offers as the practical implications 
of his analysis. He begins with a report on ordinary usage of 
the term neutrality: “...a plausible account of ‘neutrality and 
its opposite, ‘taking a stand, leads to the conclusion that the 
use of each of these expressions presupposes intent on the part 
of the subject. In other words a person is not accidentally neu- 
tral, nor does he accidentally take a stand.” One could quarrel 
with Professor Ennis here on the grounds that what is advanced 
as a description of ordinary use is immediately converted to a 
“plausible account” of that use, and this very obviously means = 
in the light of what follows —“a logically defensible account. 
It seems reasonable to ask whether ordinary use necessarily 
conforms to the demands of logic; but Professor Ennis seems to 
assume that it must, and the question is not confronted. 

But there is an objection to what Professor Ennis does here 
that is of far greater practical consequence. When he says that, 
according to ordinary usage, “a person is not accidentally neu- 
tral,” he may or may not be giving an accurate account of 
general use. What is apparent, however, is that Dewey would 
deny the claim that neutrality and the absence thereof hinge 
on intention. This would establish that Dewey’s use of the term 
was at variance with ordinary use — which, I take it, is just what 
Professor Ennis is pointing out (though this is not entirely clear). 
The effect, however, is that this section of Professor Ennis’ 
article — about one-third of the essay — simply has nothing to do 
with Dewey’s claim. If one seeks illumination on the question 
“Is it impossible for the schools to be neutral?” he will not find 
it in these three pages because they discuss another question. 
Insofar as the Deweyan argument is concerned, Professor Ennis 
has simply left the field. Not only has he switched referrents, 
but for those concerned with Dewey’s problem, he has turned 
to referrents which appear irrelevant. 

As I understand the position of Professor Dewey and those 
who have taken up his argument, this is the message that is 
communicated: neutral or non-partisan effects are impossible 
(highly improbable), so the only choice open to us is whether 
we shall act on the basis of an awareness of our effects or 
whether we shall act without direct consideration of what these 
effects may be. Given these alternatives, Dewey’s choice would 
be clear, And he saw the situation—the impossibility (or grave 
unlikelihood) of avoiding partisan effects —to impose the burden 
of a careful weighing as to what effects we want to support. 
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Now if this translation of Dewey’s position is acceptable, 
in what sense is the claim useless? It seems to serve information- 
al and admonitory functions which I view as far from useless: 
it asserts something, then urges that we look carefully at our 
practice in the light of this assertion. Professor Ennis, however, 
dubs it useless, and he seems to have two closely related reasons 
for doing so. He suggests that on Dewey’s meaning, the claim 91 
“Neutrality is impossible’ is analytic, its contradictory being 
necessarily false. Further, the claim is useless because, since it 
applies to all acts, it communicates no information and thus 
cannot help us to distinguish one act from another. 

In an attempt to refute Professor Ennis on both counts, 
let us take this portion of his argument and state it exactly as 
he does, save for the substitution of another claim. Let us take 
the assertion “All men have noses.” 

. when it is said that a certain man has a nose, no information is com- 

municated since this is true of all men; that is, we would not learn anything 
more to enable us to distinguish this man from all other men... . 
Now in a given context the claim “All men have noses” may 
function as an analytic claim. But clearly it may also function 
as an empirical claim bearing information—as would obviously 
be the intent, for instance, were we to add one word and assert 
“All Martian men have noses.” Since Professor Dewey and his 
followers claim that they are making just such an empirical 
claim, it is incumbent upon Professor Ennis to show them that 
they are not. But I cannot see that he does so. His only attempt 
seems to consist in the charge that “no information is commu- 
nicated” since the claim in question does not help us to distin- 
guish among instances. 

Return now to our proboscitory illustration. It seems to me 
that the claim “All men have noses” does convey information — 
information which, under certain circumstances, might assume 
considerable importance. Take parents initially confronting their 
deformed infant. Under these circumstances, either the claim 
“all men have noses” is empirical and not necessary in character, 
or this child is not human, Acting on Professor Ennis’ interpreta- 
tion, the proper course for friends and relatives might be to 
convince the unfortunate pair of the latter! 

Certainly I agree that the claim “All men have noses” is 
of no help in distinguishing one man from another, lest one be 
deformed. But it does convey information, and this would seem 
to constitute a defense against the charge of utter uselessness. 
How, then, can we indict the claim “Neutrality is impossible” 
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on the grounds that it does not help us to distinguish one act 
from another? Surely, given the purpose of drawing such a 
distinction, the claim will not suffice. But just as surely, propo- 
nents of the “Neutrality is impossible’ view would concede the 
point, And, they might add, to say that “X is useless for Y pur- 
pose” is a far cry from “X is useless, period.” 

What do my objections come to? So far, I have tried to 
show that Professor Ennis’ attempt to find unusual language use 
in the claim “Neutrality is impossible” serves to divert him from 
the task at hand — which is empirical in nature. Second, Professor 
Ennis’ rendition of the claim as analytic and useless has been 
attacked. But the major question I would like to raise, and by 
which I think the desirability of my own efforts as well as Pro- 
fessor Ennis’ might best be judged, is “What function do these 
discussions serve for educators?” With this in mind, let us turn 
to Professor Ennis’ own conclusions as to the import of his essay. 

In a brief concluding statement, he offers three “applica- 
tions of the claim that neutrality is impossible.” (1) On one 
definition, to say “Neutrality is impossible” is to say that teachers 
always intend to take sides — and this is a very grave charge 
indeed. (2) If neutrality is impossible, then accusations of parti- 
sanship “lose force” and we cannot defensibly condemn anyone 
for even the most blatant side-taking. (3) If neutrality is in 
fact impossible, this constitutes a powerful argument for parti- 
sanship since those urging non-partisanship are urging the im- 
possible. 

Surely we will have to agree with the first application — if 
teachers always do intend partisanship, things are pretty serious. 
But Professor Ennis has told us that they do not, and I for one 
am willing to believe him. If we can accept this report, however, 
then there is no message of great urgency in his first application. 

The second application, asserting that accusations of par- 
tisanship “lose force” if neutrality is impossible, gives rise to an 
important question: Do we necessarily abandon the possibility 
of degrees of partisanship and degrees of effects by accepting 
the claim that neutrality is impossible? This seems to be what 
is suggested, Yet men constantly draw distinctions as to degree 
in various other cases which appear analogous: presumably, none 
of us can totally avoid wounding others in some fashion — but 
we do not in consequence take the view that one is free to 
inflict any and all sorts of injuries. And some forms of wounding 
are recognizably harder to justify than others. 

I agree with what I take to be Professor Ennis’ intent in 
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his third application where he says that if we agree that “neu- 
trality is impossible,’ then “proponents of the view that the 
schools should take a stand ... would have a powerful argu- 
ment...” More precisely, of course, acceptance of the claim is 
not a powerful argument to the effect that schools should take 
a stand; it is a claim that they in fact are taking a stand. The 
recommendation receiving support is thus that schools should 93 
recognize this state of affairs, examine the bent of their present 
side-taking, and perhaps alter this bent. Surely, I would agree 
with Professor Ennis that if “neutrality is impossible” this con- 
stitutes a powerful argument for examining the is and the ought 
of our particular partisan effects, and making whatever revisions 
then seem indicated. But since this is precisely what Dewey was 
saying, the message hardly constitutes news. 

Professor Ennis concludes his essay with a statement which 
presumably represents the upshot of these three applications 
and the main practical import of his article. It is that we would 
do well to abandon the argument about the impossibility of 
neutrality, since this is “essentially a verbal dispute”; we should 
turn instead to the genuine issue, “What stand, if any, should 
the schools take on social questions?” 

In this connection one must first ask, Who is it who should 
abandon the dispute? To my knowledge, the impossibility of 
neutrality claim is not being disputed outside analytic circles. 
The rest of us seem to have accepted the claim. One might 
argue, as I have tried to do, that insofar as there is dispute, it 
it not merely verbal. But unless dispute exists, even such an 
argument as this is academic. Insofar as Professor Ennis’ final 
point is that we should all get down to brass tacks and work 
on the genuine issue, I thoroughly agree — though I would want 
to ask him who but he and I need to be told this. It seems to 
me that here Professor Ennis makes what is precisely Professor 
Dewey’s point, and I surely concur. But I should have to re- 
write Professor Ennis’ statement of what the real issue is: Not 
“What stand, if any, should the schools take...” but “Given the 
unlikelihood that the effects of our actions will be randomly 
distributed (i.e., neutral), what course should we pursue?” 

My nefarious purpose should long since have been obvious. 
I have been looking at Professor Ennis’ article, not with an eye 
to finding fault with him or his essay. (He is, in fact, a good 
friend and I should not want even to try to do this.) My purpose 
has been to raise a far more general question. I believe that 
the same kind of objections might equally be brought in connec- 
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tion with the writings of the Oxford-style analysis as done by 
any philosopher of education. Thus, the detailed examination of 
Professor Ennis’ paper has been a vehicle to a broader purpose. 
Because I believe that a close look at this article can serve as a 
means to exploring the usefulness of Oxford-style analysis to the 
educational task, I should like to take one further step. 

In the preface to Language and Concepts in Education, the 
editors state five purposes which the essays in this volume might 
SEIVe: 

1. To discover the neglected meanings which... educa- 
tional terms and expressions are given... 

g. To uncover conceptual blunders and to lay bare 
erroneous lines of reasoning... 

g. To clear away pseudo-problems and pseudo-ques- 
tions that exist only as a result of confused and 
unclear conceptions... 

4. ...to gain a clearer understanding of the relation- 
ships between thought, language, and reality... 


5. To lay bare unrecognized logical inconsistencies... 


As I read it, Professor Ennis’ paper might be intended as means 
to purposes 2, 3, and 4. Yet, as I have tried to show, it does not 
seem to serve these purposes: If my rebuttal is sound, there are 
no conceptual or logical errors in the argument Professor Ennis 
attacked. If I am right, the problems involved are not pseudo- 
problems, And again, if my rebuttal is adequate, Professor Ennis 
has not facilitated a clearer understanding of the relations 
linking thought, language, and reality; indeed, he seems to have 
obscured them. 

Here again my objections serve as means to a purpose 
beyond that of criticizing this essay, For whom does the Oxford- 
style analyst in philosophy of education write? Who is it who 
ought to be doing such reading? I cannot see that the essay in 
question would help the educational researcher or the education 
instructor concerned with defining the role of the school with 
respect to social issues. I would hesitate to send a student 
teacher to this article. What, then, is the appropriate audience? 
Although the difficulty of finding one does not, of course, invali- 
date anything Professor Ennis has said, it points to one question 
which plagues those outside analysis. Are the members of the 
group simply playing language games among themselves, as 
some have said? Or have they something to contribute to the 
resolution of problems and difficulties extending beyond their 
immediate pursuits? If the activity is more than a game, the 
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analyst must take those steps which quite evidently will be 
necessary if others are to get the practical import of his message. 
I am not prepared to say that practical significance is lacking — 
rather, if it is there, it requires more than what has been at- 
tempted to date, to reveal it to the rest of us. 

Assuming that Oxford-style analysis does have something 
to contribute to education, and that it can serve as a means to 
an end beyond itself, it must take unto itself external as well as 
internal functions. If analysis is properly conceived as means, 
once he has performed his task the analyst must tell us our 
proximate position with respect to ends. I hope that someone in 
Oxford-style analysis will soon begin to focus his efforts here. 
Until this happens, I fear that the movement may remain a 
closed system. In a very important sense, it is subject to the same 
criticism that the analyst himself might bring against Freudian 
psychology: It is not public knowledge. As things now stand, 
it is only the true believer who can see and know the truth. 

Looking back on the two kinds of articles in this book, 
it is probably safe to say that it is not ordinarily the “conven- 
tional analysis” which puzzles those outside the analytic group. 
Although some may have reservations about devoting a large 
portion of one’s efforts to Clarity in preference to that-which- 
we-want-to-be-clear-about, few would suggest that the task is 
unimportant. Thus the rationale of conventional analysis is not 
beyond the outlander (and I for one am grateful for the help 
such analyses offer). But the same cannot always be said for 
the Oxford-style analysis. Here, to the non-initiate, the aim may 
remain as mysterious and esoteric as the endeavor itself. Patent- 
ly, this is not to disparage the aim pursued; it is to confess that 
I cannot discover what the aim is. 

If Professor Ennis’ aim, for example, were to help us with 
the real problems stemming from Dewey’s “neutrality is impos- 
sible’ claim, he would have had to go much further. I would 
like very much to have his help on how to proceed in answering 
his own question “What stand, if any, should the schools take?” 
But he does not offer this kind of assistance. He might assert 
that this is simply another question; but it is not, given the 
purpose of resolving genuine difficulties. Insofar as his intention 
was to help me by putting me on the right road, he does not 
pursue the real problem far enough. Insofar as he intended only 
to get me off the wrong road and leave the rest to me, I am not 
satisfied that he has done this either. I am left with the uncom- 
fortable feeling that my problems have only been labeled away, 
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The contributions of conventional analysts are recognizable. 
To the outsider, however, the preoccupations of the Oxford-style 
analyst seem frequently to be largely removed from educational 
theory and practice. He appears to focus exclusively on the 
intricacies of language, rarely on language as it may relate to 
concerns and activities beyond itself. These, of course, are fairly 
standard complaints against Oxford-style analysis as general phi- 
losophy and as philosophy of education. I repeat them, and have 
attempted to substantiate them, in the interests of bringing out 
into the open an opposition which seems to be festering. Typi- 
cally, and unfortunately, objections seem to be expressed only to 
those who are not primarily concerned. Perhaps such public 
expressions as this will evoke instructive replies from the leading 
Oxford-style analysts in education who are represented in Lan- 
guage and Concepts in Education. 


ROBERT H. ENNIS’ 
REPLY TO MARY ANNE GRAY WOLD 


Professor Raywid, in the preceeding review of Language 
and Concepts in Education, shows appreciation of some ap- 
proaches to the analysis of educational concepts, and summa- 
rizes with approval three of the thirteen chapters in the book, 
devoting a paragraph to each of these. Three quarters of her 
review is devoted to an attack on one of the chapters, an attack 
which she feels should apply with modifications to a number 
of others. 

Since she spends most of her space developing a challenge 
to the application of contemporary analysis to educational mat- 
ters by considering the chapter on neutrality, I will devote most 
of this reply to showing where Professor Raywid went wrong 
in her interpretation of it. I hope to show her that the chapter 
is important to her and her problems. Though it is difficult to 
prove by one example, the claim that contemporary analysis can 
be useful in many situations might very well become acceptable 
to her when the underlying strategy of this chapter is clear. 
That all aspects of her problems will be solved she should of 
course not expect, just as an engineer cannot expect mathematics 
to solve all aspects of his problem in building a bridge, and 
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just as a writer cannot expect grammar to solve all aspects of 
his problem in writing a book. 

The basic strategy! in this chapter on neutrality was to 
distinguish several senses in which the claim, “Neutrality is 
impossible,” might be taken, and to pursue each one through 
from justification to application, making sure that the sense under 
consideration was adhered to throughout its consideration. This 97 
strategy is simply to pick a sense, and stick to it. 

There is a sub-strategy that some philosophers pursue, 
earning themselves the nickname, “ordinary-language philoso- 
phers.” They pick a particular sense of a term, statement, or 
question, the sense that they feel is the ordinary sense. They 
do this because it is much easier to keep the ordinary sense in 
mind when tracing through; and because the original term, 
statement, or question is interpreted in the ordinary sense by 
most people, and is probably interpreted in that way by the 
user of the term, statement, or question— when he is not tempo- 
rarily engaged in an interpretation in another sense for purposes 
of argumentation. 

Neither the basic strategy nor the sub-strategy presumes 
that shifts in senses are done deliberately. That would be to 
impugn the intellectual honesty of the makers of paradoxical 
or puzzling claims. The strategies simply try to guard against 
unintentional slips from one sense to another. 

The first tack that I took in the neutrality chapter was to 
pursue the sub-strategy. I tried to establish the ordinary sense 
of the neutrality claim, believing that the claim would most 
frequently be interpreted in the ordinary sense and that Dewey 
and others felt particular urgency in the message as a result of 
applying it (though perhaps unaware of so doing) in the or- 
dinary sense. 

Realizing, however, that it would be unfair to insist that 
everyone uses the claim in its ordinary sense, I converted to the 
basic strategy, considering two other conceivable senses of the 
claim. I tried to show that the first is true, but trivial, while 
the second is significant, but false. When Professor Raywid made 
much of her view that the claim is significant, she forgot to 
consider the question of whether in the same sense it is true. 
This reveals her crucial error: she failed to take a sense and 
trace it through. Though she noted the distinction between the 
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two senses of “help,” she neglected to pick one sense or another 


for a complete treatment. 


The following chart illustrates in a somewhat oversimplified 
manner the unambiguous tracing through of the three presented 
senses of the neutrality claim. The view is not that the neutrality 


Name of a particular 
sense of the claim 


The context is that 


A CHA 
TO AID 
FOLLOWING THR 


in which the claim, “1 


trality is impossible,” is used as a premise in 


Evidence aga 
the claim 


A. Intent-sense. 


B. Non-discriminating 
sense of “help.” 


C. Discriminating 
sense of “help.” 


It is impossible to 
avoid intentionally 
being of help to 
one side or another. 


It is (logically) im- 
possible to avoid 
being of help to one 
side or another. 
It is (empirically) 
impossible to avoid 
being of help to one 
side or another. 


Mrs. Gamma’s 
noring the elec 
etc. 


None 


Mrs. Gamma’s 
noring the elec 
etc. 
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claim is always false, nor that it is always without application; 
but rather that in no one sense is it both true and applicable — 
in contexts in which it is supposed to serve as a functioning 
premise in an argument leading to the conclusion that the schools 
or a teacher should deliberately promote a point of view. 


NSES OF 
EUTRALITY 
IMPOSSIBLE ‘’”’* 


ument attempting to get the schools or a teacher 


berately to promote a particular point of view. 


mh status of Application of claim, on the assumption that it is true. 
claim 


False If it were true, then we (schools and teachers) would 
be deliberately promoting or opposing the point of 
view, as well as every other point of view. We should 
certainly be prepared to defend these intentional 
moves, and to switch to the other side if that seems 
more defensible. Since it would be impossible to 
consider every issue, presumably consideration would 
be limited to all of the most significant issues of 
the day. However, in many cases it would be impos- 
sible for us to determine which side we are inten- 
tionally helping, since in many cases we are not even 
aware of intentionally helping one side or another. 
One must be aware of intentional help. 


True 
by definition None 
False If it were true, then we should make sure that we 


are helping the right side. If we are helping the 
wrong side we should change and start helping the 
right side. The crucial difficulty is to determine, in 
those cases where we are doing nothing, which side 


we are helping. 
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Professor Raywid came up with a fourth sense of the 
neutrality claim, one that put degree of neutrality on a con- 
tinuum. This is not an uncommon type of refinement of qualita- 
tive terms. For example, motion and rest in physics have been 
put on a continuum so that rest is just a special case of motion, 
and motion is quantified (Galileo was instrumental in this enter- 
prise). This refinement on the part of physicists is a perfectly 
appropriate restructuring of a conceptual system, just as long 
as we are aware of what is going on. 

One thing that we cannot do is to claim, since ‘rest’ denotes 
an infinitesimal point among an infinite number of points, that 
rest is virtually impossible. Most of the things with which we 
are familiar are at rest when the earth is taken as our frame 
of reference. The fact that a word denotes an infinitesimal point 
on a continuum does not imply that the point is virtually without 
application. 

Another thing that we can not do is to claim that a body 
has a positive or negative motion, simply on the ground that it 
is doing nothing. If this is not clear, try to think of how one 
would answer the question, “Which is it, positive or negative?” 
Pointing out that motion is relative to some reference point will 
not help, for presumably the problem was framed relative to 
that reference point. 

This refinement is the sort of thing that Professor Raywid 
seems to want to do with her neutrality continuum. She sets up 
a degree-of-help continuum for acts (or series of acts) of the 
schools. She does not quite say that it is impossible to avoid 
helping one side or another; she says that it is virtually im- 
possible. The people she claims to defend, however, do not hedge 
like this, so one wonders whether she really is defending them. 

Be that as it may, she runs into two crucial problems 
analogous to the two points on motion which appear above: 

1. What right do you have to say that the infinitesimality 
of the not-being-of-help point implies that not-being-of-help is 
virtually impossible? (This is like: What right do you have to 
say that the infinitesimality of the rest point implies that rest is 
virtually impossible?) Even granting the continuum, there are 
numerous cases of not-being-of-help, as my examples indicate, 
just as there are numerous cases of things that are at rest. 

2: ' Which side is it that is being helped when the schools 
do nothing? (This is like: Which way is something moving when 
it is not doing anything?) Since I made much of this question 
in the original chapter, it is odd that she did not come up with 
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at least one example in which inactivity of the schools is justly 
located somewhere on her continuum at a place other than at 
the zero point. 

That completes a supplementary move in the basic strategy. 
The move was occasioned by Professor Raywid’s suggestion of 
a fourth sense of the claim that neutrality is impossible. In this 
sense the claim is false and the application is not possible when 101 
the schools do nothing. The claim does not provide any guidance 
in deciding what it is one is allegedly obligated to defend. 

There are a few minor points that I might make, though 
they are probably not necessary, once the basic strategy is clear: 

1. Professor Raywid was bothered by the phrases, “descrip- 
tion of ordinary use, ‘plausible account,’ and ‘logically defen- 
sible account, interpreting ‘logic’ more narrowly than was meant. 
(p. 90) What I was trying to do was to give a description of 
the ordinary use of ‘neutrality, a description that is plausible 
and logically defensible (with ‘plausible’ and ‘logically defensible’ 
meaning about the same in this context). I tried to show that 
my description was plausible and logically defensible by giving 
some examples of situations in which we would feel comfortable 
saying, “That person is neutral,” and some in which we would 
feel comfortable saying, “That person is not neutral.” 

The assumption is not that “ordinary use necessarily con- 
forms to the demands of logic,’ (p. 90) but rather that a de- 
scription of ordinary use, like any hypothesis, must be logically 
defensible in the broad sense of ‘logic.’ 

2. It seems strange that Professor Raywid would say that 
I rarely focused “on language as it may relate to concerns and 
activities beyond itself.” (p. 96) She herself feels that the claim 
that I was analyzing is important and true. She calls the claim 
“influential.” (p. 89) Showing that an influential claim is func- 
tioning inappropriately, and doing this by concentrating on 
language, is certainly to do what she says we are failing to do. 

8. The point of the applications section is not as Professor 
Raywid has interpreted it. That section is in there to make it 
clear that the charge discussed in the above paragraph does not 
apply. I am not endorsing these applications. They are simply 
what we would be committed to, “if the claim were accepted.” 
The subjunctive mood was used to introduce each application 
in order to signal this fact. 

4, She objects that one third of the chapter is talking past 
Dewey, since it “is apparent ... that Dewey would deny the 
claim that neutrality and the absence thereof hinge on inten- 
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tion.” (p. 90) Though I am generally suspicious of such confi- 
dent interpretations of what Dewey really meant, my defense 
will not rest there. Instead, let me first point out that a claim 
is taken by most people in its ordinary sense —both for meaning 
and urgency. Secondly, I suggest that even Dewey and the 
others quoted at the beginning of the chapter used the claim in 
the ordinary sense much of the time and felt the urgency there- 
from. Professor Raywid may think I am wrong, but certainly 
not that my comments are irrelevant. 


When she says that I sought “to establish that the Deweyan 
claim ... fails to conform to ordinary usage,” (p. 89) she is 
missing the distinction between trying to show that a claim is 
wrong if taken in the ordinary sense, and trying to show that a 
claim is not intended in the ordinary sense. 

5. An examination of the quotations and the contexts in 
which they appear will assure Professor Raywid that the neutral- 
ity claim is being used as a move in an argument for taking a 
stand. For example, Smith, Stanley, and Shores recommend that the 
curriculum worker “frankly take a stand.”2 Dewey wants the 
schools to decide “in what direction they shall...influence the 
course of social life.” 3 


6. It is unfortunate that Professor Raywid did not deal 
with any examples. I supplied several candidates for her to 
consider. Her position obligates her to deny that in some cases, 
Mrs. Brown was neutral. We are owed a defense of such a denial. 

I hope that Professor Raywid will send her student teachers 
to this and the other articles in this book, since the major point 
of the book is to help us be clear about things. One specific 
result of her sending her student teachers to the chapter on 
neutrality might be that the next time she or one of their col- 
leagues tells them that neutrality is impossible, they will say 
“Nonsense! Let’s get down to business.” That, somewhat over- 
simplified, is an application I would endorse. 

That the chapters which Professor Raywid did not mention 
are likewise applicable of the concerns of education can be seen 
from a brief summary of what the authors were up to. John 
Hanson in his “Learning by Experience” examines the popular 
doctrine that we learn by experience, and shows the limitations 
of the doctrine by marking out various ways in which it is proven 


2B. Othanel Smith and Robert H. Ennis, LANGUAGE AND CONCEPTS IN 
EDUCATION (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1961). 
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and applied. B. Paul Komisar shows in “‘Need’ and the Needs 
Curriculum” that problems arise if we slip from one sense of 
‘need’ to another. 

Kenneth Henderson suggests and clarifies a fruitful sense 
of ‘subject matter’ in his “Uses of ‘Subject Matter.” In her “On 
the Reduction of ‘Knowing How’ to ‘Knowing That’” Jane Roland 
examines the problems encountered in attempting to reduce al] 103 
knowledge to skills. Mary Jane Aschner suggests a dynamic way 
of looking at the language of teaching in her chapter of that 
name. In “Equality of Educational Opportunity” Myron Lieber- 
man takes on the task of pointing out unexplored dimensions of 
meaning in that phrase, and suggests a workable interpretation. 

The standard distinction between ‘logical’ and ‘psychological’ 
is given a detailed examination by James McClellan in “The 
Logical and the Psychological: An Untenable Dualism?” In my 
“Assumption-Finding,” I try to show why we should exercise 
caution in pinning assumptions on educational theorists, and in 
teaching students how to find assumptions. Lastly, Komisar and 
McClellan in “The Logic of Slogans” show in general and in 
particular the strengths and weaknesses of using slogans in 
educational discourse. 

Each of these chapters has something important to say about 
our work on the problems of the educational enterprise. The 
problems are admittedly vast and confusing —and this is good 
reason to try to be clear about them and any parts of them 
which can be clarified. 


ReeCTULT TOU EF (0 bs E.Lt Crk) 
BER LOD IUGAIn ART LOl“ES IN 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
(1960-61) 


SAMUEL SCHNEIDER 
Hunter College 


Fashions come and go, in philosophy no less than in the 
“haute couture.” Yet the activity in both fields continues, whether 
we like the latest models or not; since prevailing needs must, 
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apparently, be met. Storekeepers are somewhat restricted in the 
lines available for merchandising; teachers of philosophy of edu- 
cation are similarly restricted. Here the analogy ends, since 
teachers, unlike storekeepers, are free to set new trends if they 
wish to create new fashions on their own. Whether they choose 
to do so or not remains to be seen. One place to observe the 
trend is, of course, in the periodical literature relevant to the 
field. Within the editorial limitations of this article, it will be 
possible to record and comment on only a few samples, which 
may be representative, at least, of the productions of our phil- 
osophic designers. 

In “Why We Disagree” (Education Supplement Saturday 
Review, January 21, 1961), Mortimer Smith, Editor of the Council 
for Basic Education Bulletin, lays down what he conceives to 
be the “basic” guide lines by which the difference between his 
thinking and that of the “soft” pedagogues may be philosophical- 
ly defined. Now a philosophy of education, by usage, if not by 
common consent, concerns itself with assumptions concerning 
the nature of reality, of man, of society, of knowledge, of the 
learning process, and of value, as these assumptions bear upon 
the actual educational processes and activities in which we are 
engaged. While Mr. Smith admits that man is more than just a 
mind, and that school “on occasion must be a combined social 
service and baby-sitting agency, even sometimes an amateur 
psychiatric clinic,’ top priority must none the less be given to 
“intellectual training.” We are not told why “on occasion” the 
development of a pupil’s intellectual capacities must wait upon 
the treatment of other facets of his nature; nor is the concept 
of “mind” examined in any philosophic or scientific way. Never- 
theless, teachers are sternly warned against the findings of edu- — 
cational psychology, on the grounds of a rapid obsolescence of 
such findings and the “fact” that the teachers’ own observations 
so easily and often contravene what the psychologists have found 
out. The concept of “readiness” is held up for special ridicule 
as a “hard and fast dogma,” although no discussion of the term, 
as used by the psychologists, is offered, and although none of 
the teachers’ supposedly contravening evidence is mentioned. 

While it is well to caution teachers and other laymen 
against scientific pontificating as a form of dogma, Mr. Smith 
does nothing to temper his own dogmatizing. For example, in 
the discussion on the “hierarchy of subjects,” which should be 
taught if intellectual training is to become, as it must, the main 
aim of schooling, he declares, as an article of faith, that all 
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students, except for the few “whose intellectual equipment is 
clearly too limited,” can benefit from sound teaching in the basic 
academic studies. In support of this, he asks for experimental 
evidence “that the majority, properly motivated and proceeding 
at a proper pace, cannot benefit from exposure to the intellectual 
disciplines.” 

Why, we would inquire, does Mr. Smith not apply the 105 
experimental test to his own assumptions with regard to liberal 
education? Of course, experiment would be meaningless if the 
_terms, “properly motivated” and “proper pace” were not defined 
operationally; since Mr. Smith could always claim that the evi- 
dence was inconclusive, because the pupils involved were not 
“properly” taught. 

We can partially agree with his suggestion that we con- 
front our “basic philosophic divisions, and debate and discuss 
them,” although like many others, we believe that we need 
more explication than debate, more open acknowledgment of our 
implicit value systems (or hierarchies), more attention paid to 
the empirical, historical, and cultural setting in which we do our 
educational philosophizing. On such a basis, Mortimer Smith’s 
proposed “philosophic” discussion leaves much to be desired. 
It is to be hoped that he will some day present a more deeply 
grounded, more factually evaluated, more conceptually clarified 
discussion, since the even tone of his writing comes as a relief 
from the intemperate outpourings of some of his co-workers and 
followers. 

Professor Jerome S. Bruner, the Harvard psychologist, fa- 
mous for his studies in cognition and widely recognized for his 
book on THE PROCESS OF EDUCATION, analyzes John 
Dewey's “My Pedagogic Creed” in a piece called “After John 
Dewey, What?” (Education Supplement Saturday Review, June 
17, 1961). After summing up Dewey’s major theses and paying 
homage to Dewey as the most influential philosopher of the 
education in his own time, Dr. Bruner goes on to insist that 
times have crucially changed. What was once radical, he writes, 
has now become a limitation; Dewey’s view was “noble yet 
tender,” even in his own age. 

The thesis having to do with education proceeding by par- 
ticipation strikes Bruner as a true but too broad, since all educa- 
tion, good or bad, proceeds in that way. Furthermore, he suggests 
that education “can also be the principal instrument for setting 
limits on the enterprise of the mind,” whose powers it is com- 
mitted to develop. The mind will develop, not when educators 
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rest content simply with transmitting received culture, but when 
they provide alternative views of the world and strengthen “the 
will to explore them.” This means that every individual ought 
to be enabled to create his own “interior culture.” We ought all, 
Professor Bruner believes, to be our own scientists, navigators, 
artists and historians. 

Dewey’s stress on the social aspects of education, he warns, 
may result in a neglect of the individual’s creative power of 
expression or discovery; he takes issue, therefore, not only with 
the “soft” pedagogy carried on in Dewey’s name, but with those 
views which would clip the wings of the potentially creative in 
the name of “social” values. 

Dr. Bruner’s tendency to oppose “individual” to “social” 
and “transmitted culture” to “alternative views,’ rests upon con- 
cepts of the individual and of society which Dewey himself took 
great pains to combat. As is well known, DEMOCRACY AND 
EDUCATION concentrates on exposing dualisms of this kind 
with the concepts of “continuity” and “interaction,” both of which 
Bruner seems to overlook. There is a further refinement of these 
ideas in Dewey’s LOGIC, THE THEORY OF INQUIRY; more- 
over, what Bruner finds lacking in the aesthetic dimension ap- 
pears to be adequately covered by Dewey in ART AS EXPERI- 
ENCE and further amplified in a programmatic treatment by 
Nathaniel Champlin and Francis Villemain in “Dewey and Cre- 
ative Education” (Saturday Review, November 21, 1959). 

Also open-ended flexibility in the relationship between 
individuals and their environments is developed by Dewey and 
Arthur Bentley in KNOWING AND THE KNOWN, in which 
“interactions” yield to the more precise “transactions.” It is diffi- 
cult to understand why Professor Bruner has confined himself 
to a credo published in 1897, unless he feels that the wealth of 
later statements changed nothing. A more careful reading of the 
range of Dewey’s work might well alter his point of view. For 
example, he challenges the term, “adjustment,” and would replace 
it with “competence in the use of one’s powers for the develop- 
ment of individually defined and socially developed excel- 
lence....” This is all very well, but it bypasses Dewey’s later 
work on “adaptation” and “transaction,” which seems to many 
to meet the very needs noted by Bruner in today’s changing 
world. 

One of Dr. Bruner’s main concerns is with the importance 
of “the structure of knowledge —its connectedness and the deri- 
vations that make one idea follow from another... for it is 
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structure, the great conceptual inventions, that bring order to 
the congeries of disconnected observations....” The implication 
that Dewey ignored the organization that “gives meaning to 
what we learn” is proven wrong by DEMOCRACY AND EDU- 
CATION, where Dewey speaks of mathematical concepts, for 
instance, as transmuting physical qualities into tools for “a spe- 
cial end—the end of intellectual organization.” In LOGIC, THE 107 
THEORY OF INQUIRY, Dewey speaks of such organization in 
much the way Bruner speaks of “structure of knowledge,” at 
least in the educational context; but it can only be surmised that 
Bruner is leaning on something like a Kantian version of rational 
order, different in kind from Dewey’s. 

Bruner probably reserves his strongest ammunition for the 
justification of subject matter on the basis of the child’s social 
activities. As an example, he uses the concept of commutativity 
in mathematics, which can scarcely derive from any social insight. 
This is a powerful argument, —but against whom? Not even the 
sociologists of knowledge attempt to derive the logical connection 
between premise and conclusion by logical deduction from 
socially derived insight. Most educators make a distinction for 
classroom purposes between the logical and psychological aspects 
of a concept; and even Bruner admits that “the cycle of learn- 
ing” starts with “the particular and immediate.” There is no real 
difference between this and Dewey's proposal; since to embody 
the lineaments of an idea with the concrete details of a child’s 
world (which is what Dewey seems to have had in mind) is 
not to derive the idea from the social factors in the child’s world. 

Bruner tells us, too, that set theory should be “weaned 
away from “social arithmetic,’ although there are numerous 
mathematics teachers who are privately insisting that pupils are 
disinterested in set theory when the “weaning away” takes place. 
He does accept the fundamental thesis that education is “the 
fundamental method of social change;” but he argues for a faster 
“feedback” between insights generated on the frontiers of knowl- 
edge and the curriculum taught in the schools. He does not 
say how the feedback is to be effected, but presumably that is 
the job of educational supervision. 

We move, at this point, from the work of a renowned 
psychologist, who may possibly oversimplify a field not his own, 
to the models of less widely known practitioners of philosophy 
of education. James McClellan, in “Two Questions About the 
Teaching of Moral Truth” (Educational Theory, January, 1961) 
concerns himself with the following crucial issues: 
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Question I. What relation is there between 
teaching moral truth and training in moral 
behavior? 


Question II. What relation is there between 
learning reflective morality and learning to 
participate in the higher, non-moral values 
of life? 


His entire article is devoted to the analysis of the terms in the 
first question; the second is not analyzed, although presumably 
ground has been broken for a proper analysis to follow. 

In a brilliant but intricate argument, McClellan, recognizing 
the necessity of examining a questioner’s own assumptions, dis- 
plays three logical and ethical assumptions: that certain sentences 
with moral predicates are true, their contradictories, false; that 
the truth of moral sentences is unaffected by the uses to which 
they are put; that their truth is independent of feeling and 
behavior of any one individual or any sub-set of individuals. 
His particular assumptions are analyzed within the context of 
three moral propositions: that one ought to treat human beings 
humanely and justly; that the use of mechanical contraception 
is wrong; and that one ought to kill, rape, or rob all who do not 
belong to one’s own tribe. 


Dr. McClellan, after carefully distinguishing between ana- 
lytic and existential statements, points out the difficulty of dem- 
onstrating the truth of his first proposition, because it is neither 
analytic nor factual. There is a fly in the ointment, however; 
and it seems to us to rest in McClellan’s acceptance of a version 
of the logical empiricist position that we have no means, as yet, 
of reducing the first proposition to “a purely factual proposition 
nor to a purely formal or analytic proposition.” We might ask 
whether McClellan knows of any purely factual proposition that 
does not have some normative or some analytic elements inex- 
tricably involved in it. Is he not pushing the distinction between 
“ought” and “is” too sharply? As Robert Guttchen pointed out 
in a paper read before the 1961 Philosophy of Education Con- 
ference, one must be wary of the practice of raising functional 


distinctions to ontological levels where they break down or 
mislead. 


Even more powerul arguments against the logical-empiricist 
criterion of meaning have been discussed in Carl G. Hempel’s 
“Problems and Changes in the Empiricist Criterion of Meaning” 
(Revue International de Philosophie, January 15, 1950). Hempel 
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has pointed out that the canons of falsifiability and analyticity 
are seen to be either too narrow or too broad to account for 
the activities in the natural sciences, Science, no less than ethics, 
would be impossible on the basis of the distinctions raised by 
Professor McClellan! 

Part of the trouble lies in the desire to universalize moral 
prescriptions, to give them a sanction which many believe they 109 
do not or need not have in order to be effective. But what can 
the truth of a given prescription consist of that is independent 
of some ideal or actual relationship, of what people feel or do 
in specific situations? We may feel badly if our prescriptions 
are not universal, but do they become more powerful if they 
_are? By universalizing, we may “thin” them out so much that 
the concrete situational aspects out of which they arose get lost 
in the process. These moral statements, then, not only lose their 
usual meaning, as McClellan admits; they lose their power of 
applicability as well. If the criteria of analytic and synthetic 
propositions do not exhaust all possible propositions, we should 
not exile to the realm of meaninglessness those that do not fall 
in either category. A third category, for what are called “normic” 
criteria, has been proposed by Michael Scriven in “The Logic 
of Criteria” (Journal of Philosophy, October 22, 1959). We 
suggest that educational philosophers try working out the diffi- 
culties with such a criterion applied to the moral enterprise of 
education. It might be productive and remove Professor McClel- 
lan’s “genuine confusion.” 

When he goes on to display his educational assumptions in 
regard to the possibility of teaching of moral “truths,” he says, 
in sum, that rule-directed behavior without moral knowledge is 
just animal training, while moral knowledge without a living 
experience with rules is just a ghostly minuet of bloodless cate- 
gories. He hereby raises the age-old problem of the temporal 
priority of the particulars in our experience and the logical 
priority of the universals that underlie them, If one construes the 
nature of a particular so sharply that it in no way partakes of 
some relation to a universal, one can never put them together; 
but, if one starts with the idea that human knowledge is always 
in a process of growth from the more diffuse, confused, and 
unconnected to the less diffuse, confused, and unconnected, and 
that this process occurs within living experience and within the 
limitations of a method of inquiry, then some of McClellan’s 
problems become simply logical exercises excellent for sharpening 


our wits. 
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Other problems that he raises, like the difference between 
his first and second moral propositions, are of the very stuff of 
existence. Between the poles of these differences, teachers must 
carry on moral disquisitions, school boards and even legislatures 
must find practical compromises within a setting of “cultural 
pluralism.” Perhaps what we need is more on the logic of prac- 
tical compromise, the logic of rhetoric and politics. It would be 
a pleasure to follow Professor McClellan’s logic in some of these 
more rough and tumble fields. 

We now move to another model in the logical empiricist or 
linguistic analysis, “Knowing and Learning” (Harvard Educational 
Review, Winter, 1961), by Marcus Brown. This article gives 
evidence of trenchant but careful handling of the interrelations 
between four types of learning and four levels of learning. Their 
various modes of combination are considered in the context of 
an inquiry into the language of educators, especially their lan- 
guage on knowing, learning, and the evaluation of various out- 
comes of the teaching process. 

The four types of learning are propositional information, 
skills, attitudes, and values. The purpose of the article is to 
examine the levels of accomplishment at which these learnings 
occur and to provide “systematic discourse for consistent de- 
scription of what is believed known by those who learn.” The 
main point Brown makes is that knowing and learning should 
not be used interchangeably; and the body of the article is 
concerned with the four levels, only one of which is knowing. 
The other levels are believing, learning without accepting what 
we have learned, and learning without knowing that we have 
learned —i.e., “non-awareness.” 

Now the burden of this paper rests on the analysis given | 
to the proposition, “Johnny does know what he has learned”; 
since correct learning, for Brown, occurs only when the pupil 
learns “to accept, believe, or know to be the case that which 
is the case,” whether or not anyone intended him to learn it in 
this way. The proposition, if true, is true either by definition or 
“because it accords with some set of facts.” If “know” is to 
require as part of its meaning the word “learned” in the way 
“bachelorhood” requires as part of its meaning “unmarried adult 
male,” all we have is our old friend again, an analytic statement. 
We cannot get a “significant description” because, we are re- 
minded, the proposition “being true by definition would be 
unfalsifiable.” If, on the other hand, it is true because its con- 
tradictory is false but might have been true “had a different set 
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of facts been the case,” the proposition would be empirically 
true, not only because learning took place, but because what 
Johnny learned contained “significant information.” But suppose 

we ask what Johnny learned in his mathematics classes. Since 
mathematics is a logical development out of tautologies, it says 
nothing “significant” about the world. Clearly, Mr. Brown would 

not want to rule mathematics out of the curriculum as insignifi- 111 
cant. 

In a lengthy footnote, Brown claims many things are taught 
in school as true, yet they are, in principle, not knowable, but 
“METAPHYSICAL.” Brown’s metaphysics rests on the episte- 
mological principle that what is unfalsifiable is unknowable in 
-the empirical sense. Unfortunately, the canons of falsifiability and 
verifiability, whether taken in the sense of complete or partial 
conformability, will not rule out as empirically significant a 
sentence like “all swans are white and the absolute is perfect.” 
There is only space for the observation that science itself uses 
universal statements and logical constructs which do not fall 
into the class of statements Brown calls significant. 

Mr. Brown demands very high standards of students, if 
they are to pass his test for knowing. A student must not say 
he knows X unless X is true, he is sure it is true, and he has 
“the right to be sure it is.” Brown admits the impracticality of 
developing tests for such knowing; but, if he rules out episte- 
mological considerations by ruling out all consideration of knowl- 
edge in education, he will continue to insist on the revision of 
“our language habits for technical communication in education”; 
and this would seem to justify his rigorous work. 

When we move from Marcus Brown to Professor I.B. Berkson, 
we find ourselves in an entirely different atmosphere, facing quite 
a different area of subject matter. The article to be considered 
is called “Community Belief versus Individual Experience as a 
Basis for Education” (Educational Theory, January, 1960), and 
it starts with the claim that Dewey’s philosophy, although valid 
in many ways, needs reconstruction owing to a “certain ambiv- 
alence” in the presentation of the roles allotted to individual 
experience and community belief as the bases for an educational 
program. Finding a tendency in Dewey’s EXPERIENCE AND 
EDUCATION to de-emphasize funded knowledge and commu- 
nity belief in favor of “the life-experience of the individual,” 
and finding Dewey’s concept of “interaction” too vague, Berkson 
insists that a moral human being cannot develop without prior 
absorption of the community’s “warranted beliefs and ideal aspi- 
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rations.” 

He proposes, therefore, that educational policy be explicitly 
based on the “needs and ideals of the community” represented 
by the school, that educational aims be stated in terms of sub- 
ject matter and clear social aims, and that terms like “supremacy 
of method” be eradicated from educational literature. He makes 
the excellent point that the philosophic significance of “method” 
is not equivalent to the educational application of it in many 
texts and classrooms. We need, above all, he believes, to outline 
the major content of education and to formulate its “controlling 
social ideas.” 

We may grant that the term, “interaction” is slippery, but 
Berkson does not clearly show why he thinks it so vague. Dewey 
has shown that what resolves one problematic situation may be- 
come the unsettling data in another, and that what is “prior” 
in one situation may not be “prior” in another. Professor Berk- 
son, reacting to Dewey, stipulates but does not explain his own 
insistence on fixed priorities in formulating educational aims. 

Further, Dr. Berkson speaks of unequivocal social needs, 
and we wonder how he would define “unequivocal” needs, — in 
the north and south. Whose idea of needs will prevail? In dis- 
cussing the evils of excessive individualism, Berkson says that 
“the authority of the classical and religious tradition in which is 
rooted the quest for a life of reason” has been undermined. Is 
Deweyan experimentalism responsible for this? Is not the under- 
mining of authoritative tradition itself partly caused by conflicts 
between authorities? Is not the undermining of some traditions 
in part caused by rival “rationally conceived” schemes? Berkson 
seems to equate the “social” with the good and the “individual- 
istic’ with the bad. Surely he cannot want to give up the right 
to discriminate between social tendencies, some of which have 
endured, and some of which have not. It would be more to the 
point if Professor Berkson would display the principles on which 
the winnowing out process has taken place. Most important, 
however, is the closing of the gap between the knowledge of 
the received tradition imparted to students, on the one hand, 
and the actual practice of humane relationships with others by 
these self-same students, on the other hand. No doubt both 
Dewey and Berkson would agree on the importance of this task. 
We look forward to more guidance in this area from Professor 
Berkson. 

In the special issue, “Educational Theory Today” of School 
and Society, January 17, 1959, there are valuable shorter articles 
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germane to the purpose of this survey. Professor William Brick- 
man introduces the discussion with a comment that administra- 
tors ought to complement their curricular studies with the history, 
philosophy, sociology, and comparative study of education, all 
of which constitute “theory” for the journal’s editor. We agree 
with the desirability of the outcome he seeks, but we wonder 
whether “theory” is not taken too broadly. We suggest that 113 
“theory” be reserved for more formal structures of thought which 
attempt to account for in some rational way or to explain with 
the assistance of laws, hypotheses, and relevant facts, some as- 
pects of the world of nature or man. 

Professor Ernest E. Bayles, in assessing the “Present Status 
of Educational Theory in the United States,” largely equates 
educational theory with psychological theories of learning. He 
challenges “connectionist” and “specific-objectivist’’ views, says 
that the progressive emphasis on “project method” was too in- 
dividualistic, that it simply shifted to a socialized version in the 
reformist thirties, and that the later use of “core curriculum” 
and “common learnings’ merely reflected a shift from interest 
to child needs. He anticipates little change for the better until 
“we come clear on our assumptions regarding the social con- 
text” of education, and on the nature of learners and learning 
itself. 

He proposes to clarify these assumptions by recognizing 
that democracy is a process, not a product, and that it is the 
process of decision-making that makes classroom activity “dem- 
ocratic.” Also, we need to pay renewed heed to educational 
applications of the field theory. We wonder how Bayles would 
deduce (as he claims to be able to) an educational program 
from these clarified assumptions. Where are his value assump- 
tions? On what basis of evidence can we choose the “best” sub- 
jects and the “best” methods? Surely not on the basis of logical 
deduction alone, since there is nothing in the assumptions to 
warrant such deduction. On what basis, for example, did Bayles 
decide that field theory was more satisfactory than connection- 
ism; for example, for educational purposes? 

With one stroke, he cuts the ground out from under those 
who blame John Dewey for the failures of modern education by 
saying that we have not really caught up with Dewey! Dr. 
Bayles approves Dewey’s “pragmatic-relativistic” notion of trans- 
action, but he leaves us uncertain with regard to the transaction 
between the democratic process of decision-making and the 
product of those decisions, between which there surely should 
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be feedback, at least. He says that process should always be 
given precedence over product in any given decision. Cannot 
some decisions lead back, through experience, to an improvement 
or change in the process. If not, the process must be held as au 
absolute not subject to change. What happens then? 

Professor J. Donald Butler writes, in the same issue, that 
Idealism “can offer significant guidance to education.” Denying 
the egocentric predicament, insisting on the “human and personal 
nature” of the reality that is known, Dr. Butler challenges the 
claims that knowledge and learning are “mechanistic or items 
in an experimental continuum.” We wonder about this, since an 
experimental continuum is composed of both products of investi- 
gation and a method of investigation led by a community of 
investigators, which does not preclude personal, unique satisfactions. 

Professor Butler calls on idealists to improve their dialecti- 
cal ability so as to combat “any viewpoints which are anxious 
to dominate;” and, in a remark with which we can agree, calls 
upon all idealists to reformulate critically the enduring aspects 
of Idealism “in communication with our age.” 

Professor Harry S. Broudy, writing on “Realism in Ameri- 
can Education” with his usual wit and lucidity, emphasizes the 
importance of some kind of “thoroughly objective anchorage for 
the enterprise of thought, conduct, and education.” After dis- 
sociating Realism from its more emotional proponents and from 
any “necessary” connection with the ancient religions, Broudy 
points to the fact that all philosophies claim an objective refer- 
ence for their views and thus make claims to Realism. Saying 
this, he seems to be ignoring differences in the status of the 
“objective” in the thought of, say, Berkeley, Kant, Aquinas, and 
Morris Raphael Cohen. The bone of contention is the nature of 
the “objective” or the anchorage, not the recognition of a dis- 
tinction between “subjective” and “objective.” 

Of greater relevance to teachers is Broudy’s discussion of 
a “constant structure of human nature” which transcends indi- 
vidual differences. How will teachers separate out the transcend- 
ent, which they cannot influence, no matter what the learning 
situation, from the changeable, particular pupils before them? 
We believe that, if we refine the particulars of each pupil down 
to a constant, invariant form or “structure,” we must then first 
show that knowledge of such structure — or form — will perform 
the same functions for the teacher that knowledge of invariant 
laws of motion do for the physicist designing a machine to per- 
form a specific task. We would say that invariant structures, 
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even in science, are relative to a specific context of inquiry, 
whether abstract or experimental; and we would request verifi- 
cation as to the range over which formulae, equations, or oper- 
ations are invariant. We have now, however, moved into the 
difficult realm of philosophy of science and must hastily retreat. 

We would not wish to close without some mention of excel- 
lent articles which merit extended treatment, unfortunately not 115 
possible in this paper. Professor Foster McMurray, for instance, 
corrects widely held misinterpretations of the relation life-adjust- 
ment curricula to Deweyan pragmatism. Professor Theodore 
Brameld powerfully argues for a partnership between the be- 
havioral scientists, the educational philosophers, and all other 
school people. Their task, he says, is to redefine the tasks and 
goals of human beings in a background of “crisis” rather than 
seek for educational solutions in philosophic palliatives. Professor 
Martin Levitt brings European trends in educational theory up 
to date; and Professor David Ausubel defends verbal learning 
by showing the differences between reception and discovery 
learning. 

We reluctantly conclude by recommending an examination 
of Professor Fred N. Kerlinger’s study of the doctrine of per- 
missiveness in connection with related studies done by Herbert 
Thelen, Kenneth Benne, and others. 


AN ASSORTMENT 
Gia DiBLiIOGRAPHIES 


The following pages contain a variety of bibliographical 
listings, some annotated, some unannotated. With them, Studies 
in Philosophy and Education initiates a distinctive service to be 
rendered annually to teachers and students in the field. 

The object is to maintain an up-to-date catalogue of books, 
periodical articles, and reprints with relevance to philosophy 
and education. The field, quite obviously, is too vast to be 
covered adequately by a few individuals; and this accounts for 
the incompleteness of the current listings. Apologies are offered 
to those whose recently published works have escaped our notice 
this time; and we assure all those who so notify us that their 
writings will be listed in the next issue of “Reviews and Re- 
joinders.” 
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We request, in addition, that our readers, whether pub- 
lished writers or not, keep us informed of significant materials 
printed in periodicals that might be overlooked. Most particular- 
ly, we request every reader who publishes in 1962 to inform us 
of the title of his work, of the publisher, or of the periodical 
in which his work appears. 

Finally, we wish to express our gratitude to Joanne Rey- 
nolds and Robert Guttchen (Hofstra College) for helping with 
the compilation of the periodical listing and annotation, 
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